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Che Siege of London.* 


IN TWO PARTS. 
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PART I. 
E 




















THAT solemn piece of up- 


holstery, the curtain of 
the Comédie Francaise, 
had fallen upon the first 
act of the piece, and 
our two Americans had 
taken advantage of the 
interval to pass out of 
the huge, hot theatre, in 
company with the other 
occupants of the stalls. 
But they were among 
the first to return, and 
they beguiled the rest 
of the intermission with 
looking at the house, 
which had lately been 
cleansed of its historic 
cobwebs and ornamented 
with frescoes illustrative 


of the classic drama. In the month of September the audience at the 
Théatre Francais is comparatively thin, and on this occasion the 
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2 THE SIEGE OF LONDON. 
drama—L’ Aventwriére of Emile Augier—had no pretensions to novelty. 
Many of the boxes were empty, others were occupied by persons of 
provincial or nomadic appearance, The boxes are far from the stage, 
near which our spectators were placed; but even at a distance Rupert 
Waterville was able to appreciate certain details. He was fond of 
appreciating details, and when he went to the theatre he looked about 
him a good deal, making use of a dainty but remarkably powerful 
glass. He knew that such a course was wanting in true distinction, 
and that it was indelicate to level at a lady an instrument which was 
often only less injurious in effect than a double-barrelled pistol; but he 
was always very curious, and he was sure, in any case, that at that 
moment, at, that antiquated play—so he was pleased to qualify the 
masterpiece of an Academician—he would not be observed by any one 
he knew. Standing up therefore with his back to the stage, he made 
the circuit of the boxes, while several other persons, near him, performed 
the same operation with even greater coolness. 

“ Nota single pretty woman,” he remarked at last to his friend ; an 
observation which Littlemore, sitting in his place and staring with a 
bored expression at the new-looking curtain, received in perfect silence. 
He rarely indulged in these optical excursions ; he had been a great deal 
in Paris and had ceased to care about it, or wonder about it, much ; he 
fancied that the French capital could have no more surprises for him, 
though it had had a good many in former days. Waterville was still in 
the stage of surprise ; he suddenly expressed this emotion. “ By Jove!” 
he exclaimed ; “I beg your pardon—I beg her pardon—there is, after 
all, a woman that may be called ”—he paused a little, inspecting her— 
“a kind of beauty!” 

“ What kind?” Littlemore asked, vaguely. 

* An unusual kind—an indescribable kind.” Littlemore was not 
heeding his answer, but he presently heard himself appealed to. “I 
say, I wish very much you would do me a favour.” 

“ I did you a favour in coming here,” said Littlemore. “ It’s insuf- 
ferably hot, and the play is like a dinner that has been dressed by the 
kitchen-maid. The actors are all doublures.” 

“ Tt’s simply to answer me this : is she respectable, now?” Waterville 
rejoined, inattentive to his friend’s epigram. 

Littlemore gave a groan, without turning his head. “ You are always 
wanting to know if they are respectable. What on earth can it matter?” 

“ T have made such mistakes—I have lost all confidence,” said poor 
’ Waterville, to whom European civilisation had not ceased to be a 
novelty, and who during the last six months had found himself con- 
fronted with problems long unsuspected. Whenever he encountered a 
very nice-looking woman, he was sure to discover that she belonged to 
the class represented by the heroine of M. Augier’s drama ; and whenever 
his attention rested upon a person of a florid style of attraction, there 
was the strongest probability that she would turn out to be a countess. 
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The countesses looked so superficial and the others looked so exclusive. 
Now Littlemore distinguished at a glance; he never made mistakes. 

“Simply for looking at them, it doesn’t matter, I suppose,” said 
Waterville, ingenuously, answering his companion’s rather cynical 
inquiry. 

“ You stare at them all alike,” Littlemore went on, still without 
moving; “ except indeed when I tell you that they are not respectable— 
then your attention acquires a fixedness !” 

“Tf your judgment is against this lady, I promise never to look at 
her again. I mean the one in the third box from the passage, in white, 
with the red flowers,” he added, as Littlemore slowly rose and stood 
beside him. ‘The young man is leaning forward. Itis the young man 
that makes me doubt of her. Will you have the glass?” 

Littlemore looked about him without concentration. “ No, I thank 
you, my eyes are good enough. The young man’s a very good young 
man,” he added in a moment. 

“Very indeed ; but he’s several years younger than she. Wait till 
she turns her head.” 

She turned it very soon—she apparently had been speaking to the 
ouvreuse, at the door of the box—and presented her face to the public— 
a fair, well-drawn face, with smiling eyes, smiling lips, ormamented over 
the brow with delicate rings of black hair and, in each ear, with the 
sparkle of a diamond sufficiently large to be seen across the Théitre 
Francais. Littlemore looked at her; then, abruptly, he gave an ex- 
clamation. ‘ Give me the glass!” 

“ Do you know her?” his companion asked, as he directed the little 
instrument. 

Littlemore made no answer; le only looked in silence; then he 
handed back the glass. ‘No, she’s not respectable,” he said. And he 
dropped into his seat again. “As Waterville remained standing, he 
added, “ Please sit down; I think she saw me.” . 

“ Don’t you want her to see you?” asked Waterville the interrogator, 
taking his seat. 

Littlemore hesitated. “TI don’t want to spoil her game.” By this 
time the entr’acte was at an end ; the curtain rose again, 

It had been Waterville’s idea that they should go to the theatre. 
Littlemore, who was always for not doing a thing, had recommended 
that, the evening being lovely, they should simply sit and smoke at the 
door of the Grand Café, in a decent part of the Boulevard. Neverthe- 
less Rupert Waterville enjoyed the second act even less than he had 
done the first, which he thought heavy. He began to wonder whether 
his companion would wish to stay to the end; a useless line of specu- 
lation, for now that he had got to the theatre, Littlemore’s objection to 
doing things would certainly keep him from going. Waterville also 
wondered what he knew about the lady in the box. Once or twice he 
glanced at his friend, and then he saw that Littlemore was not following 
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the play. He was thinking of something else; he was thinking of that 
woman. When the curtain fell again he sat in his place, making way 
for his neighbours, as usual, to edge past him, grinding his knees—his 
legs were long—with their own protuberances. When the two men 
were alone in the stalls, Littlemore said: “ I think I should like to see 
her again, after all.” He spoke as if Waterville might have known all 
about her. Waterville was conscious of not doing so, but as there was 
evidently a good deal to know, he felt that he should lose nothing by 
being a little discreet. So, for the moment, he asked no questions; he 
only said— 

“ Well, here’s the glass.” 

Littlemore gave him a glance of good-natured compassion. “I don’t 
mean that I want to stare at her with that beastly thing. I mean—to 
see her—as I used to see her.” 

“ How did you use to see her?” askel Waterville, bidding farewell 
to discretion. 

“On the back piazza, at San Diego.” And as his interlocutor, in 
receipt of this information, only stared, he went on—“ Come out where 
we can breathe, and [Pll tell you more.” 

They made their way to the low and narrow door, more worthy of 
a rabbit-hutch than of a great theatre, by which you pass from the 
stalls of the Comédie to the lobby, and as Littlemore went first, his 
ingenuous friend, behind him, could sce that he glanced up at the box 
in the occupants of which they were interested. Tae more interesting 
of these had her back to the house; she was apparently just leaving the 
box, after her companion ; but as she had not put on her mantle it was 
evident that they were not quitting the theatre. Littlemore’s pursuit 
of fresh air did not lead him into the street ; he had passed his arm into 
Waterville’s, and when they reached that fine frigid staircase which 
ascends to the foyer, he began silently to mount it. Littlemore was 
averse to active pleasures, but his friend reflected that now at least he 
had launched himself—he was going to look for the Jady whom, with a 
monosyllable, he appeared to have classified. The youig man resigned 
himself for the moment to asking no questions, and the two strolled 
together into the shining saloon where Houdon’s admirable statue of 
Voltaire, reflected in a dozen mirrors, is gaped at by visitors obviously 
less acute than the genius expressed in those living features. Water- 
ville knew that Voltaire was very witty ; he had read Candide, and had 
already had several opportunities of appreciating the statue. The foyer 
was not crowded ; only a dozen groups were scattered over the polished 
floor, several others having passed out to the balcony which overhangs 
the square of the Palais Royal. The windows were open, the brilliant 
lights of Paris made the dull summer evening look like an anniversary 
or a revolution; a murmur of voices seemed to come up from the 
streets, and even in the foyer one heard the slow click of the horses and 
the rumble of the crookedly-driven fiacres on the hard, smooth asphalte, 
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A lady‘and a gentleman, with their backs to our friends, stood before 
the image of Voltaire ; the lady was dressed in white, including a white 
bonnet. Littlemore felt, as so many persons feel in that spot, that the 
scene was conspicuously Parisian, and he gave a mysterious laugh. 

“Tt seems comical to see her here! The last time was in New 
Mexico.” 

“In New Mexico?” 

“ At San Diego.” 

“ Oh, on the back piazza,” said Waterville, putting things together. 
He had not been aware of the position of San Diego, for if, on the occa- 
sion of his lately being appointed to a subordinate diplomatic post in 
London, he had been paying a good deal of attention to European 
geography, he had rather neglected that of his own country. 

They had not spoken loud, and they were not standing near her ; 
but suddenly, as if she had heard them, the lady in white turned round. 
Her eye caught Waterville’s first, and in that glance he saw that if she 
had heard them it was not because they were audible but because she 
had extraordinary quickness of ear. ‘There was no recognition in it— 
there was none, at first, even when it rested lightly upon George Little- 
more. But recognition flashed out a moment later, accompanied with a 
delicate increase of colour and a quick extension of her apparently con- 
stant smile. She had turned completely round ; she stood there in 
sudden friendliness, with parted lips, with a hand, gloved to the elbow, 
almost imperiously offered. She was even prettier than at a distance. 
“Well, I declare!” she exclaimed; so loud that every one in the room 
appeared to feel personally addressed. Waterville was surprised ; he 
had not been prepared, even after the mention of the back piazza, to 
find her an American. Her companion turned round as she spoke; he 
was a fresh, lean young man, in evening dress; he kept his hands in 
his pockets ; Waterville imagined that he at any rate was not an 
American. He looked very grave—for such a fair, festive young man— 
and gave Waterville and Littlemore, though his height was not superior 
to theirs, a narrow, vertical glance. ‘Then he turned back to the statue 
of Voltaire, as if it had been, after all, among his premonitions that the 
lady he was attending would recognise people be didn’t know, and didn’t 
even, perhaps, care to know. ‘This possibly confirmed slightly Little- 
more’s assertion that she was not respectable. The young man was, at 
least ; consummately so. ‘‘ Where in the world did you drop from?” 
the lady inquired. 

“T have been here some time,” Littlemore said, going forward, 
rather deliberately, to shake hands with her. He smiled a little, but he 
was more serious than she; he kept his eye on her own as if she had 
been just a trifle dangerous ; it was the manner in which a duly discreet 
person would have approached some glossy, graceful animal which had 
an occasional trick of biting. 


“ Here in Paris, do you mean ” 
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“ No; here and there—in Europe generally,” 

“ Well, it’s queer I haven’t met you.” 

“ Better late than never!” said Littlemore. His smile was a little 
fixed. 

“ Well, you look very natural,” the lady went on. 

“So do you—or very charming—it’s the same thing,” Littlemore 
answered, laughing, and evidently wishing to be easy. It was as if, 
face to face, and after a considerable lapse of time, he had found her 
more imposing than he expected when, in the stalls below, he determined 
to come and meet her. As he spoke, the young man who was with her 
gave up his inspection of Voltaire and faced about, listlessly, without 
looking either at Littlemore or at Waterville. 

“T want to introduce you to my friend,” she went cn. “ Sir Arthur 
Demesne—Mr. Littlemore. Mr. Littlemore—Sir Arthur Demesne. 
Sir Arthur Demesne is an Englishman—Mr. Littlemore is a country- 
man of mine, an old friend. I haven’t seen him for years. For how 
long? Don’t let’s count!—I wonder you knew me,” she continued, 
addressing Littlemore. “I’m fearfully changed.” All this was said 
in a clear, gay tone, which was the more audible as she spoke with a 
kind of caressing slowness. The two men, to do honour to her intro- 
duction, silently exchanged a glance; the Englishman, perhaps, coloured 
a little. He was very conscious of his companion. “TI haven’t intro- 
duced you to many people yet,” she remarked. 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” said Sir Arthur Demesne. 

“Well, it’s queer to see you!” she exclaimed, looking still at 
Littlemore. ‘You have changed, too—I can see that.” 

“* Not where you are concerned.” 

“ That’s what I want to find out. Why don’t you introduce your 
friend? I see he’s dying to know me!” 

Littlemore proceeded to this ceremony; but he reduced it to its 
simplest elements, merely glancing at Rupert Waterville, and mur- 
muring his name. 

“You didn’t tell him my name,” the lady cried, while Waterville 
made her a formal salutation. “I hope you haven’t forgotten it!” 

Littlemore gave her a glance which was intended to be more 
penetrating than what he had hitherto permitted himself; if it had 
been put into words it would have said, “ Ah, but which name?” 

She answered the unspoken question, putting out her hand, as she 
had done to Littlemore: “ Happy to make your acquaintance, Mr. 
Waterville. I’m Mrs. Headway—perhaps you’ve heard of me. If 
you've ever been in America, you must have heard of me. Not so 
much in New York, but in the Western cities. You are an American ? 
Well, then, we are all compatriots—except Sir Arthur Demesne. Let 
te introduce youtoSir Arthur. Sir Arthur Demesne, Mr. Waterville— 
Mr. Waterville, Sir Arthur Demesne. Sir Arthur Demesne is a 
member of Parliament; don’t he look young?” She waited for no 
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answer to this question, but suddenly asked another, as she moved her 
bracelets back over her long, loose gloves. ‘ Well, Mr. Littlemore, 
what are you thinking of ?” 

He was thinking that he must indeed have forgotten her name, for 
the one that she had pronounced awakened no association. But he 
could hardly tell her that. 

“T’m thinking of San Diego.” 

“The back piazza, at my sister’s? Oh, don’t; it was too horrid. 
She has left now. I believe every one has left.” 

Sir Arthur Demesne drew out his watch with the air of a man who 
could take no part in these domestic reminiscences; he appeared to 
combine a generic self-possession with a degree of individual shyness. 
He said something about its being time they should go back to their 
seats, but Mrs. Headway paid no attention to the remark. Waterville 
wished her to linger ; he felt in looking at her as if he had been looking 
ata charming picture. Her low-growing hair, with its fine dense undula- 
tions, was of a shade of blackness that has now become rare ; her complexion 
had the bloom of a white flower; her profile, when she turned her head, 
was as pure and fine as the outline of a cameo. 

“You know this is the first theatre,” she said to Waterville, as if 
she wished to be sociable, ‘ And this is Voltaire, the celebrated writer.” 

“I’m devoted to the Comédie Frangaise,” Waterville ‘answered, 
siniling, ‘ 

“ Dreadfully bad house; we didn’t hear a word,” said Sir Arthur. 

“ Ah, yes, the boxes!” murmured Waterville. 

“Tm rather disappointed,” Mrs, Headway went on. “ But I want 
to see what becomes of that woman,” 

“ Dota Clorinde? Oh, I suppose they'll shoot her; they generally 
shoot the women, in French plays,” Littlemore said. 

“ Tt will remind me of San Diego!” cried Mrs. Headway. 

“ Ah, at San Diego the women did the shooting.” 

“They don’t seem to have killed you!” Mrs, Headway rejoined, 
archly. 

“No, but I am riddled with wounds.” 

“Well, this is very remarkable,’ the lady went on, turning to 
Houdon’s statue. “It’s beautifully modelled.” 

“ You are perhaps reading M. de Voltaire,” Littlemore suggested. 

“No; but I’ve purchased his works.” 

“They are not proper reading for Jadies,” said the young English- 
man, severely, offering his arm to Mrs. Headway. 

“ Ah, you might have told me before I had bought them!” she 
exclaimed, in exaggerated dismay. 

“ T couldn’t imagine you would buy a hundred and fifty volumes.” 

“ A hundred and fifty? I have only bought two.” 

* Perhaps two won’t hurt you?” said Littlemore with a smile. 

She darted him a reproachful ray, “IT know what you mean—that 
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I’m too bad already! Well, bad as I am, you must come and see me.’ 
And she threw him the name of her hotel as she walked away with her 
Englishman. Waterville looked after the latter with a certain interest ; 
he had heard of him in London, and had seen his portrait in Vanity Fair. 

It was not yet time to go down, in spite of this gentleman’s saying 
so, and Littlemore and his friend passed out on the balcony of the 
foyer. “Headway—Headway? Where the deuce did she get that 
name?” Littlemore asked, as they looked down into the animated dusk, 

“From her husband, I suppose,” Waterville suggested. 

“From her husband? From which? The last was named Beck.” 

“How many has she had?” Waterville inquired, anxious to hear 
how it was that Mrs. Headway was not respectable. 

“‘T haven’t the least idea. But it wouldn’t be difficult to find out, as 
I believe they are all living. She was Mrs. Beck—Nancy Beck—when 
I knew her.” 

“Nancy Beck!” cried Waterville, aghast. He was thinking of her 
delicate profile, like that of a pretty Roman empress. There was a great 
deal to be explained. 

Littlemore explained it in a few words before they returned to their 
places, admitting indeed that he was not yet able to elucidate her 
present situation. She wasa memory of his Western days; he had seen 
her last some six years before. He had known her very well and in 
several places; the circle of her activity was chiefly the Southwest. 
This activity was of a vague character, except in the sense that it 
was exclusively social. She was supposed to have a husband, one 
Philadelphus Beck, the editor of a Democratic newspaper, the Dakotah 
Sentinel; but Littlemore had never seen him—the pair were living 
apart—and it was the impression at San Diego that matrimony, for Mr. 
and Mrs. Beck, was about played out. He remembered now to have 
heard afterwards that she was getting a divorce. She got divorces very 
easily, she was so taking in court. She had got one or two before from 
a man whose name he had forgotten, and there was a legend that even 
these were not the first. She had been exceedingly divorced! When 
he first met her in California, she called herself Mrs. Grenville, which 
he had been given to understand was not an appellation acquired in 
matrimony, but her parental name, resumed after the dissolution of an 
unfortunate union. She had had these episodes—her unions were all 
unfortunate—and had borne half a dozen names. She was a charming 
woman, especially for New Mexico; but she had been divorced too 
often—it was a tax on one’s credulity; she must have repudiated more 
husbands than she had married. 

At San Diego she was staying with her sister, whose actual spouse 
(she, too, had been divorced), the principal man of the place, kept a 
bank (with the aid of a six-shooter), and who had never suffered Nancy 
to want for a home during her unattached periods. Nancy had begun 
very young; she must be about thirty-seven to-day. That was all he 
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meant by her not being respectable. The chronology was rather 
mixed; her sister at least had once told him that there was one wintér 
when she didn’t know herself who was Nancy’s husband. She had gone in 
mainly for editors—she esteemed the journalistic profession. They must 
all have been dreadful ruftians, for her own amiability was manifest. It 
was well known that whatever she had done she had done in self-defence. 
In fine, she had done things; that was the main point now! She was 
very pretty, good-natured and clever, and quite the best company in 
those parts. She was a genuine product of the far West—a flower of 
the Pacific slope; ignorant, audacious, crude, but full of pluck and 
spirit, of natural intelligence, and of a certain intermittent, haphazard 
good taste. She used to say that she only wanted a chance—apparently 
she had found it now. At one time, without her, he didn’t see how he 
could have put up with the life. He had started a cattle-ranch, to 
which San Diego was the nearest town, and he used to ride over to see 
her. Sometimes he stayed there for a week; then he went to see her 
every evening. It was horribly hot; they used to sit on the back 
piazza. She was always as attractive, and very nearly as well-dressed, 
as they had just beheld her. As far as appearance went, she might have 
been transplanted at an hour's notice from that dusty old settlement to 
the city by the Seine. 

“Some of those Western women are wonderful,” Littlemore said. 
“ Like her, they only want a chance.” 

He had not been in love with her—there never was anything of 
that sort between them. There might have been of course; but as it 
happened there was not. Headway apparently was the successor of 
Beck ; perhaps there had been others between. She was in no sort of 
“society ;” she only had a local reputation (“the elegant and accom- 
plished Mrs. Beck,” the newspapers called her—the other editors, to 
whom she wasn’t married), though, indeed, in that spacious civilisation 
the locality was large. She knew nothing of the East, and to the best 
of his belief at that period had never seen New York. Various things 
might have happened in those six years, however; no doubt she had 
“come up.” The West was sending us everything (Littlemore spoke 
as a New Yorker); no doubt it would send us at last our brilliant 
women. This little woman used to look quite over the head of New 
York; even in those days she thought and talked of Paris, which there 
was no prospect of her knowing ; that was the way she had got on in New 
Mexico. She had had her ambition, her presentiments ; she had known 
she was meant for better things. Even at San Diego she had prefigured 
her little Sir Arthur; every now and then a wandering Englishman 
came within her range. They were not all baronets and M.P.’s, 
but they were usually a change from the editors. What she was doing 
with her present acquisition he was curious to see. She was certainly— 
if he had any capacity for that state of mind, which was not too apparent 
—making him happy. She looked very splendid ; Headway had pro- 
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bablfmade a “ pile,” an achievement not to be imputed to any of the 
others. She didn’t accept money—he was sure she didn’t accept money. 

On their way back to their seats Littlemore, whose tone had been 
humorous, but with that strain of the pensive which is inseparable from 
retrospect, suddenly broke into audible laughter. 

“The modelling of a statue and the works of Voltaire!” he 
exclaimed, recurring to two or three things she had said. “ It’s comical 
to hear her attempt those flights, for in New Mexico she knew nothing 
about modelling.” 

“ She didn’t strike me as affected,” Waterville rejoined, feeling a 
vague impulse to take a considerate view of her. 

“Oh, no; she’s only—as she says—fearfully changed.” 

They were in their places before the play went on again, and they 
both gave another glance at Mrs, Headway’s box. She leaned back, 
slowly fanning herself, and evidently watching Littlemore, as if she had 
been waiting to see him come in. Sir Arthur Demesne sat beside her, 
rather gloomily, resting a round pink chin upon a high stiff collar ; 
neither of them seemed to speak. 

“ Are you sure she makes him happy?” Waterville asked. 

““ Yes—that’s the way those people show it.” 

“ But does she go about alone with him that way? Where’s her 
husband ?” 

“ T suppose she has divorced him.” 

“« And does she want to marry the baronet?” Waterville asked, as if 
his companion were omniscient. 

It amused Littlemore for the moment to appear so, “ He wants to 
marry her, I guess.” 

“ And be divorced, like the others? ” 

“ Oh, no; this time she has got what she wants,” said Littlemore, as 
the curtain rose. 

He suffered three days to elapse before he called at the Hétel Meu- 
rice, which she had designated, and we may occupy this interval in 
adding a few words to the story we have taken from his lips. George 
Littlemore’s residence in the far West had been of the usual tentative 
sort—he had gone there to replenish a pocket depleted by youthful 
extravagance. His first attempts had failed; the days were passing 
away when a fortune was to be picked up even by a young man who 
might be supposed to have inherited from an honourable father, lately 
removed, some of those fine abilities, mainly dedicated to the importa- 





‘tion of tea, to which the elder Mr. Littlemore was indebted for the power 


of leaving his son well off. Littlemore had dissipated his patrimony, 
and he was not quick to discover his talents, which, consisting chiefly 
of an unlimited faculty for smoking and horse-breaking, appeared to lie 
in the direction of none of the professions called liberal. He had been 
sent to Harvard to have his aptitudes cultivated, but here they took 
such a form that repression had been found more necessary than stimulus 
—repression embodied in an occasional sojourn in one of the lovely 
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villages of the Connecticut valley. Rustication saved him, perhaps, in 
the sense that it detached him; it destroyed his ambitions, which had 
been foolish. At the age of thirty, Littlemore had mastered none of the 
useful arts, unless we include in the number the great art of indifference. 
He was roused from his indifference by a stroke of good luck. To 
oblige a friend who was even in more pressing need of cash than himself, 
he had purchased for a moderate sum (the proceeds of a successful game 
of poker) a share in a silver-mine which the disposer, with unusual 
candour, admitted to be destitute of metal. Littlemore looked into his 
mine and recognised the truth of the contention, which, however, was 
demolished some two years later by a sudden revival of curiosity on the 
part of one of the other shareholders. This gentleman, convinced that 
a silver-mine without silver is as rare as an effect without a cause, dis- 
covered the sparkle of the precious element deep down in the reasons of 
things. The discovery was agreeable to Littlemore, and was the begin- 
ning of a fortune which, through several dull years and in many rough 
places, he had repeatedly despaired of, and which a man whose purpose 
was never very keen did not perhaps altogether deserve. It was before 
he saw himself successful that he had made the acquaintance of the lady 
now established at the Hétel Meurice. To-day he owned the largest 
share in his mine, which remained perversely productive, and which 
enabled him to buy, among other things, in Montana, a cattle-ranch of 
much finer proportions than the dry acres near San Diego. Ranches 
and mines encourage security, and the consciousness of not having to 
watch the sources of his income too anxiously (an obligation which for a 
man of his disposition spoils everything) now added itself to his usual 
coolness. It was not that this same coolness had not been considerably 
tried. To take only one—the principal—instance : he had lost his wife 
after only a twelvemonth of marriage, some three years before the date 
at which we meet him. He was more than forty when he encountered 
and wooed a young girl of twenty-three, who, like himself, had consulted 
all the probabilities in expecting a succession of happy years. She left 
him a small daughter, now entrusted to the care of his only sister, the 
wife of an English squire and mistress of a dull park in Hampshire, 
This lady, Mrs. Dolphin by name, had captivated her landowner during 
a journey in which Mr. Dolphin had promised himself to examine the 
institutions of the United States. The institution on which he reported 
most favourably was the pretty girls of the larger towns, and he returned 
to New York a year or two later to marry Miss Littlemore, who, unlike 
her brother, had not wasted her patrimony. Her sister-in-law, married 
many years later, and coming to Europe on this occasion, had died in 
London—where she flattered herself the doctors were infallible—a week 
after the birth of her little girl; and poor Littlemore, though relin- 
quishing his child for the moment, remained in these disappointing 
countries, to be within call of the Hampshire nursery. He was rather 
a noticeable man, especially since his hair and moustache had turned 
white. Tall and strong, with a good figure and a bad carriage, he 
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looked capable but indolent, and was usually supposed to have an 
importance of which he was far from being conscious. His eye was at 
once keen and quiet, his smile dim and dilatory, but exceedingly 
genuine. His principal occupation to-day was doing nothing, and he 
did it with asort of artistic perfection. This faculty excited real envy 
on the part of Rupert Waterville, who was ten years younger than he, 
and who had too many ambitions and anxieties—none of them very 
important, but making collectively a considerable incubus—to be able to 
wait for inspiration. He thought it a great accomplishment, he hoped 
some, day to arrive at it; it made a man so independent ; he had his 
resources within his own breast. Littlemore could sit for a whole 
evening, without utterance or movement, smoking cigars and looking 
absently at his finger-nails. As every one knew that he was a good 
fellow and had made his fortune, this dull behaviour could not well be 
attributed to stupidity or to moroseness. It seemed to imply a fund of 
reminiscence, an experience of life which had left him hundreds of things 
to think about. Waterville felt that if he could make a good use of 
these present years, and keep a sharp look-out for experience, he too, 
at forty-five, might have time to look at his finger-nails. He had an 
idea that such contemplations—not of course in their literal, but in their 
symbolic intensity—were a sign of a man of the world. Waterville, 
reckoning possibly without an ungrateful Department of State, had also 
an idea that he had embraced the diplomatic career. He was the junior 
of the two Secretaries who render the personnel of the United States 
Legation in London exceptionally numerous, and was at present enjoying 
his annual leave of absence. It became a diplomatist to be inscrutable, 
and though he had by no means, as a whole, taken Littlemore as his 
model—there were much better ones in the diplomatic body in London 
—he thought he looked inscrutable when of an evening, in Paris, after 
he had been asked what he would like to do, he replied that he should 
like to do nothing, and simply sat for an interminable time in front of 
the Grand Café, on the Boulevard de la Madeleine (he was very fond 
of cafés), ordering a succession of demi-tasses. It was very rarely that 
Littlemore cared even to go to the theatre, and the visit to the Comédie 
Frangaise, which we have described, had been undertaken at Water- 
ville’s instance. He had seen Le Demi-Monde a few nights before, and 
had been told that LZ’ Aventuriére would show him a particular treat- 
ment of the same subject—the justice to be meted out to unscrupulous 
women who,attempt to thrust themselves into honourable families. It 
seemed to lim that in both of these cases the ladies had deserved their 
fate, but he wished it might have been brought about by a little less 
lying on the part of the representatives of honour. Littlemore and he, 
without being. intimate, were very ‘good friends, and spent much of 
their time together. : As it turned out, Littlemore was very glad he had 
gone to the theatre, for he found himself much interested in this new 
incarnation of Nancy Beck, . 
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II. 


His delay in going to see her was nevertheless calculated ; there 
were more reasons for it than it is necessary to mention. But when he 
went, Mrs. Headway was at home, and Littlemore was not surprised to 
see Sir Arthur Demesne in her sitting-room. There was something in 
the air which seemed to indicate that this gentleman’s visit had already 
lasted a certain time. Littlemore thought it probable that, given the 
circumstances, he would now bring it to a close; he must have learned 
from their hostess that Littlemore was an old and familiar friend. He 
might of course have definite rights—he had every appearance of it ; 
but the more definite they were the more gracefully he could afford to 
waive them. Littlemore made these reflections while Sir Arthur 
Demesne sat there looking at him without giving any sign of de- 
parture. Mrs. Headway was very gracious—she had the manner of 
having known you a hundred years ; she scolded Littlemore extravagantly 
for not having been to see her sooner, but this was only a form of the 
gracious. By daylight she looked a little faded ; but she had an expres- 
sion which could never fade. She had the best rooms in the hotel, and 
an air of extreme opulence and prosperity ; her courier sat outside, in 
the ante-chamber, and she evidently knew how to live. She attempted 
to include Sir Arthur in the conversation, but though the young man 
remained in his place, he declined to be included. He smiled, in 
silence ; but he was evidently uncomfortable. ‘The conversation, there- 
fore, remained superficial—a quality that, of old, had by no means be- 
longed to Mrs. Headway’s interviews with her friends. The English- 
man looked at Littlemore with a strange, perverse expression which 
Littlemore, at first, with a good deal of private amusement, simply 
attributed to jealousy. 

“ My dear Sir Arthur, I wish very much you would go,’ ’ Mrs, 
Headway remarked, at the end of a quarter of an hour. 

Sir Arthur got up and took his hat. “TI thought I should oblige 
you by staying.” . 

“To defend me against Mr. Littlemore? I’ve known bim since I 
was a baby—I know the worst he can do.” She fixed her charming 
smile for a moment on her retreating visitor, and she added, with much 
unexpectedness—“ I want to talk to him about my past!” 

“That’s just what I want to hear,” said Sir Arthur, with his hand 
on the door. : 

“Weare going to talk American ; you wouldn’t understand us !—He 
speaks in the English style,” she explained, in her little sufficient way, 
as the baronet, who announced that at all events he would come back 
in the evening, let himself out. : 

“He doesn’t know about your past?” Littlemore inquired, trying 
not to 11ake the question sound impertinent. 
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“Oh, yes; I’ve told him everything; but he doesn’t understand. 
The English are so peculiar; I think they are rather stupid. He has 
never heard of a woman being ” But here Mrs. Headway checked 
herself, while Littlemore filled out the blank. ‘“ What are you laughing 
at? It doesn’t matter,” she went on; “there are more things in the 
world than those people have heard of. However, I like them very 
much ; at least I like him. He’s such a gentleman; do you know what 
I mean? Only, he stays too long, and he isn’t amusing. I’m very glad 
to see you, for a change.” 

“ Do you mean I’m not a gentleman?” Littlemore asked. 

“No indeed; you used to be, in New Mexico. I think you were 
the only one—and I hope you are still, That's why I recognised you 
the other night ; I might have cut you, you know.” 

“You can still, if you like. It’s not too late.” 

“Oh, no; that’s not what I want. I want you to help me.” 

“To help you?” . 

Mrs. Headway fixed her eyes for a moment on the door. “ Do you 
suppose that man is there still?” 

“That young man—your poor Englishman ?” 

“No; I mean Max. Max is my courier,” said Mrs. Headway, with 
a certain impressiveness. 

“T haven't the least idea. I'll see, if you like.” 

“No; in that case I should have to give him an order, and I don’t 
know what in the world to ask him to do. He sits there for hours ; 
with my simple habits I afford him no employment. I am afraid I have 
no imagination.” 

“The burden of grandeur,” said Littlemore. 

“Oh yes, I’m very grand. But on the whole I like it. I’m only 
afraid he’ll hear. I talk so very loud; that’s another thing I’m trying 
to get over.” 

“Why do you want to be different ?” 

“Well, because everything else is different,” Mrs, Headway rejoined, 
with a little sigh. ‘“‘ Did you hear that I’d lost my husband?” she 
went on, abruptly. 

“Do you mean—a—Mr.—— 1%” and Littlemore paused, with an 
effect that did not seem to come home to her. 

“T mean Mr. Headway,” she said, with dignity. “I’ve been 
through a good deal since you saw me last: marriage, and death, and 
trouble, and all sorts of things.” 

“You had been through a good deal of marriage before that,” 
Littlemore ventured to observe. 

She rested her eyes on him with soft brightness and without a 
change of colour. “ Not so much—not so much——” 

“‘ Not so much as might have been thought.” 

“ Not so much as was reported. I forget whether I was married 
when I saw you last.” 
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“Tt was one of the reports,” said Littlemore. ‘‘ But I never saw 
Mr. Beck.” 

“You didn’t lose much; he was a simple wretch! I have done 
certain things in my life which I have never understood; no wonder 
others can’t understand them. But that’s all over! Are you sure Max 
doesn’t hear?”’ she asked, quickly. 

“Not at all sure. But if you suspect him of listening at the key- 
hole, I would send him away.” 

*T don’t think he does that. I am always rushing to the door.” 

“Then he doesn’t hear. I had no idea you had so many secrets. 
When I parted with you, Mr. Headway was in the future.” 

“ Well, now he’s in the past. Hewas a pleasant man—lI can under- 
stand my doing that. But he only lived a year. He had neuralgia of 
the heart ; he left me very well off.” She mentioned these various facts 
as if they were quite of the same order. 

“T’m glad to hear it ; you used to have expensive tastes.” 

“‘T have plenty of money,” said Mrs. Headway. ‘“ Mr. Headway 
had property at Denver, which has increased immensely in value. 
After his death I tried New York. But I don’t like New York.” 
Littlemore’s hostess uttered this last sentence in a tone which was the 
résumé of a social episode. “I mean to live in Europe—I like Europe,” 
she announced; and the manner of the announcement had a touch of 
prophecy, as the other words had had a reverberation of history. 

Littlemore was very much struck with all this, and he was greatly 
entertained with Mrs. Headway. “ Are you travelling with that young 
man?” he inquired, with the coolness of a person who wishes to make 
his entertainment go as far as possible. 

She folded her arms as she leaned back in her chair. “ Look here, 
Mr. Littlemore,” she said; “I’m about as good-natured as I used to be 
in America, but I know a great deal more. Of course I ain’t travelling 
with that young man ; he’s only a friend.” 

“ He isn’t a lover?” asked Littlemore, rather cruelly. 

“ Do people travel with their lovers? I don’t want you to laugh at 
me—lI want you to help me.” She fixed her eyes on him with an air 
of tender remonstrance that might have touched him; she looked so 
gentle and reasonable. “As I tell you, I have taken a great fancy to 
this old Europe; I feel as if I should never go back. But I want to 
see something of the life. I think it would suit me—if I could get 
started a little. Mr. Littlemore,” she added, in a moment—* I may as 
well be frank, for I ain’t at all ashamed. I want to get into society. 
That’s what I’m after!” 

Littlemore settled himself in his chair, with the feeling of a man 
who, knowing that he will have to pull, seeks to obtain a certain 
leverage. It was in a tone of light jocosity, almost of encouragement, 
however, that he repeated: “Into society? It seems to me you are in 
it already, with baronets for your adorers.” 
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“ That's just what I want to know !” she said, with a certain eager- 
ness. “ Is a baronet much ?” 

“So they are apt to think. But I know very little about it.” 

“ Ain’t you in society yourself?” 

“1% Never in the world! Where did you get that idea? I care 
no more about society than about that copy of the Figaro.” 

Mrs. Headway’s countenance assumed for a moment a look of 
extrewe disappointment, and Littlemore could see that, having heard of 
his silver mine and his cattle-ranch, and knowing that he was living in 
Europe, she had hoped to find him immersed in the world of fashion. 
But she speedily recovered herself. ‘I don’t believe a word of it. You 
know you're a gentleman—you can’t help yourself.” 

“T may be a gentleman, but I have none of the habits of one.” 
Littlemore hesitated a moment, and then he added—“ I lived too long 
in the great South-west.” 

She flushed quickly ; she instantly understood—understood even more 
than he had meant to say. But she wished to make use of him, and 
it was of more importance that she should appear forgiving—especially 
as she had the happy consciousness of being so—than that she should 
punish a cruel speech. She could afford, however, to be lightly ironical. 
‘‘ That makes no difference—a gentleman is always a gentleman.” 

‘‘ Not always,” said Littlemore, laughing. 

“Tt’s impossible that, through your sister, you shouldn’t know some- 
thing about European society,” said Mrs. Headway. 

At the mention of his sister, made with a studied lightness of 
reference which he caught as it passed, Littlemore was unable to repress 
a start. “What in the world have you got to do with my sister?” he 
would have liked to say.. The introduction of this lady was disagreeable 
to him; she belonged to quite another order of ideas, and it was out of 
the question that Mrs. Headway should ever make her acquaintance— 
if this was what, as that lady would have said, she was “after.” But 
he took advantage of a side issue. ‘‘ What do you mean by European 
society? One can’t talk about that. It’s a very vague phrase.” 

“Well, I mean English society—I mean the society your sister 
lives in—that’s what I mean,” said Mrs. Headway, who was quite pre- 
pared to be definite. ‘I mean the people J saw in London last May— 
the people I saw at the opera and in the park, the people who go to the 
Queen's drawing-rooms. When I was in London I stayed at that hotel 
on the corner of Piccadilly—that looking straight down St. James’s Street 
—-and I spent hours together at the window looking at the people in the 
carriages. I had a carriage of my own, and when I was not at my 
window I was driving all round. I was all alone ; I saw every one, but 
I knew no one—I had no one to tell me. I didn’t know Sir Arthur 
then—I only met him a month ago at Homburg. He followed me to 
Paris—that’s how he came to be my guest.” Serenely, prosaically, without 
any of the inflation of vanity, Mrs. Headway made this last assertion ; it 
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was as if she were used to being followed, or as if a gentleman one met 
at Homburg would inevitably follow. In the same tone she went on: 
“T attracted a good deal of attention in London—I could easily see that.” 

“You'll do that wherever you go,” Littlemore said, insufficiently 
enough, as he felt. 

“T don’t want to attract so much; I think it’s vulgar,’ Mrs. 
Headway rejoined, with a certain soft sweetness which seemed to denote 
the enjoyment of a new idea. She was evidently open to new ideas. 

“Every one was looking at you the other night at the theatre,” 
Littlemore continued. ‘‘ How can you hope to escape notice ?” 

“T don’t want to escape notice—people have always looked at me, 
and I suppose they always will. But there are different ways of being 
looked at, and I know the way I want. I mean to have it, too!” Mrs, 
Headway exclaimed. Yes, she was very definite. 

Littlemore sat there, face to face with her, and for some time he 
said nothing. He had a mixture of feelings, and the memory of other 
places, other hours, was stealing over him. There had been of old 
a very considerable absence of interposing surfaces between these two— 
he had known her as one knew people only in the great South-west. 
He had liked her extremely, in a town where it would have been 
ridiculous to be difficult to please. But his sense of this fact was some- 
how connected with Scuth-western conditions; his liking for Nancy 
Beck was an emotion of which the proper setting was a back piazza. 
She presented herself here on a new basis—she appeared to desire to be 
classified afresh. Littlemore said to himself that this was too much 
trouble ; he had taken her in that way—he couldn’t begin at this time of 
day to take her in another way. He asked himself whether she were 
going to be a bore. It was not easy to suppose Mrs. Headway capable 
of this offence; but she might become tiresome if she were bent upon 
being different. It made him rather afraid when she began to talk about 
European society, about his sister, about things being vulgar. Littlemore 
was a very good fellow, and he had at least the average human love of 
justice ; but there was in his composition an element of the indolent, 
the sceptical, perhaps even the brutal, which made him desire to preserve 
the simplicity of their former terms of intercourse. He had no par- 
ticular desire to see a woman rise again, as the mystic process was 
called ; he didn’t believe in women’s rising again. He believed in their 
not going down; thought it perfectly possible and eminently desirable, 
but held it was much better for society that they should not endeavour, 
as the French say, to méler les genres. In general, he didn’t pretend to 
say what was good for society—society seemed to him in rather a bad 
way; but he had a conviction on this particular point. Nancy Beck 
going in for the great prizes, that spectacle might be entertaining for a 
simple spectator; but it would be a nuisance, an embarrassment, from 
the moment anything more than contemplation should be expected of 
him. He had no wish to be rough, but it might be well to show her 
that he was not to be humbugged. 4 
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‘Oh, if there’s anything you want you'll have it,” he said in answer 
to her last remark. ‘ You have always had what you want.” 

“ Well, I want something new this time. Does your sister reside 
in London ?” 

“* My dear lady, what do you know about my sister?” Littlemore 
asked. “ She’s not a woman you would care for.” 

Mrs. Headway was silent a moment. “You don’t respect me!” 
she exclaimed suddenly in a loud, almost gay tone of voice. If Little- 
more wished, as I say, to preserve the simplicity of their old terms of 
intercourse, she was apparently willing to humour him. 

“ Ah, my dear Mrs. Beck ....!” he cried, vaguely, protestingly, 
and using her former name quite by accident. At San Diego he had 
never thought whether he respected her or not ; that never came up. 

“ That’s a proof of it—calling me by that hateful name! Don’t you 
believe I’m married? I haven’t been fortunate in my names,” she 
added, pensively. 

“ You make it very awkward when you say such mad things. My 
sister lives most of the year in the country ; she is very simple, rather 
dull, perhaps a trifle narrow-minded. You are very clever, very lively, 
and as wide as all creation. That’s why I think you wouldn’t like her.” 

“You ought to be ashamed to run down your sister!” cried Mrs. 
Headway. ‘ You told me once—at San Diego—that she was the nicest 
woman you knew. I made a note of that, you see. And you told me 
she was just my age. So that makes it rather uncomfortable for you, if 
you won't introduce me!” And Littlemore’s hostess gave a pitiless 
laugh. “I’m not in the least afraid of her being dull. It’s very dis- 
tinguished to be dull. I’m ever so much too lively.” 

‘You are indeed, ever so much! But nothing is more easy than to 
know my sister,” said Littlemore, who knew perfectly that what he said 
was untrue. And then, as a diversion from this delicate topic, he 
suddenly asked, “ Are you going to marry Sir Arthur ?” 

“Don’t you think I’ve been married about enough ?” 

“ Possibly ; but this is a new line, it would be different. An 
Englishman—that’s a new sensation.” 

“Tf I should marry, it would be a European,” said Mrs, Headway 
calmly. 

“ Your chance is very good ; they are all marrying Americans.” 

“He would have to be some one fine, the man I should marry now. 
I have a good deal to make up for! That’s what I want to know about 
Sir Arthur ; all this time you haven't told me.” 

*‘T have nothing in the world to tell—I have never heard of him, 
Hasn’t he told you himself? ” 

“ Nothing at all; he is very modest. He doesn’t brag, nor make 
himself out anything great. That’s what I like him for: I think it’s in 
such good taste. I like good taste!” exclaimed Mrs. Headway. “ But 
all this time,” she added, ‘‘ you haven’t told me you would help me.” 

“ How can I help you? I’m no one, I have no power.” 
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“You can help me by not preventing me. I want you to promise 
not to prevent me.” She gave him her fixed, bright gaze again ; her 
eyes seemed to look far into his. 

“ Good Lord, how could I prevent you?” 

“ T’m not sure that you could. But you might try.” 

“ T’m too indolent, and too stupid,” said Littlemore jocosely. 

“ Yes,” she replied, musing as she still looked at him. “I think you 
are too stupid. But I think you are also too kind,” she added more gra- 
ciously. She was almost irresistible when she said such a thing as that. 

They talked for a quarter of an hour longer, and at last—as if 
she had had scruples—she spoke to him of his own marriage, of the 
death of his wife, matters to which she alluded more felicitously (as he 
thought) than to some other points. “If you havea little girl you 
ought to be very happy ; that’s what I should like to have. Lord, I 
should make her a nice woman! Not like me—in another style!” 
When he rose to leave her, she told him that he must come and see her 
very often ; she was to be some weeks longer in Paris; he must bring 
Mr. Waterville. 

“Your English friend won’t like that—our coming very often,” 
Littlemore said, as he stood with his hand on the door. 

“ T don’t know what he has got to do with it,” she answered, staring. 

“ Neither do I. Only he must be in love with you.” 

“That doesn’t give him any right. Mercy, if I had had to put 
myself out for all the men that have been in love with me!” 

“Of course you would have had a terrible life! Even doing as you 
please, you have had rather an agitated one. But your young English- 
man’s sentiments appear to give him the right to sit there, after one 
comes in, looking blighted and bored. That might become very tire- 
some.” 

“The moment he becomes tiresome I send him away. You can 
trust me for that.” 

“Oh,” said Littlemore, “it doesn’t matter, after all.” He remem 
bered that it would be very inconvenient to him to have undisturbed 
possession of Mrs. Headway. 

She came out with him into the antechamber. Mr. Max, the 
courier, was fortunately not there. She lingered a little; she appeared 
to have more to say. 

“On the contrary, he likes you to come,” she remarked in a moment ; 
“he wants to study my friends,” 

“To study them ?” 

“ He wants to find out about me, and he thinks they may tell him 
something. Some day he will ask you right out, ‘What sort of a 
woman is she, any way ?’” 

“ Hasn’t he found out yet?” 

“He doesn’t understand me,” said Mrs. Headway, surveying the 
front of her dress. ‘He has never seen any one like me.” 
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“T should imagine not !” 

“So he will ask you, as I say.” 

“T will tell him you are the most charming woman in Europe.” 

“That ain’t a description! Besides, he knows it. He wants to 
know if I’m respectable.” 

“‘ He’s very curious!” Littlemore cried, with a laugh. 

She grew a little pale ; she seemed to be watching his lips. ‘Mind you 
tell him,” she went on with a smile that brought none of her colour back. 

“ Respectable? I'll tell him you’re adorable ! ” 

Mrs. Headway stood a moment longer. “Ah, you’re no use!” 
she murmured. And she suddenly turned away and passed back into 
her sitting-room, slowly drawing her far-trailing skirts. 


HT. 


“ Elle ne se doute de rien!” Littlemore said to himself as he walked 
away from the hotel ; and he repeated the phrase in talking about her 
to Waterville. ‘She wants to be right,” he added ; “ but she will never 
really succeed; she has begun too late, she will never be more than 
half-right. However, she won’t know when she’s wrong, so it doesn’t 
signify!” And then he proceeded to assert that in some respects she 
would remain incurable ; she had no delicacy ; no discretion, no shading ; 
she was a woman who suddenly said to you, “ You don’t respect me!” 
As if that were a thing for a woman to say! 

“It depends upon what she meant by it.” Waterville liked to see the 
meanings of things. 

“ The more she meant by it the less she ought to say it 
declared. 

But he returned to the Hotel Meurice, and on the next occasion he 
took Waterville with him. The Secretary of Legation, who had not 
often been in close quarters with a lady of this ambiguous quality, was 
prepared to regard Mrs. Headway as a very curious type. He was 
afraid she might be dangerous; but, on the whole, he felt secure. The 
object of his devotion at present was his country, or at least the De- 
partment of State; he had no intention of being diverted from that 
allegiance. Besides, he had his ideal of the attractive woman—a person 
pitched in a very much lower key than this shining, smiling, rustling, 
chattering daughter of the Territories. The woman he should care for 
would have repose, a certain love of privacy—she would sometimes let 
one alone. Mrs. Headway was personal, familiar, intimate; she was 
always appealing or accusing, demanding explanations and pledges, saying 
things one had to answer. All this was accompanied with a hundred 
smiles and radiations and other natural graces, but the general effect of 
it was slightly fatiguing. She had certainly a great deal of charm, an 
immense desire to please, and a wonderful collection of dresses and 
trinkets; but she was eager and pre-occupied, and it was impossible 
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that other people should share her eagerness. If she wished to get into 
society, there was no reason why her bachelor visitors should wish to 
see her there; for it was the absence of the usual social encumbrances 
which made her drawing-room attractive. There was no doubt what- 
ever that she was several women in one, and she ought to content her- 
self with that sort of numerical triumph. Littlemore said to Waterville 
that it was stupid of her to wish to scale the heights ; she ought to know 
how much more she was in her place down below. She appeared 
vaguely to irritate him; even her fluttering attempts at self-culture 
—she had become a great critic, and handled many of the productions 
of the age with a bold, free touch—constituted a vague invocation, an 
appeal for sympathy. which was naturally annoying to a man who 
disliked the trouble of revising old decisions, consecrated by a certain 
amount of reminiscence that might be called tender. She had, how- 
ever, one palpable charm ; she was full of surprises. Even Waterville 
was obliged to confess that an element of the unexpected was not to be 
excluded from his conception of the woman who should have an ideal 
repose. Of course there were two kinds of surprises, and only one of 
them was thoroughly pleasant, though Mrs. Headway dealt impartially 
in both. She had the sudden delights, the odd exclamations, the queer 
curiosities of a person who has grown up in a country where everything 
is new and many things ugly, and who, with a natural turn for the 
arts and amenities of life, makes a tardy acquaintance with some of the 
finer usages, the higher pleasures. She was provincial—it was easy to 
see that she was provincial ; that took no great cleverness. But what 
was Parisian enough—if to be Parisian was the measure of success— 
was the way she picked up ideas and took a hint from every circum- 
stance. “Only give me time, and I shall know all I have need of,” she 
said to Littlemore, who watched her progress with a mixture of ad- 
miration and sadness. She delighted to speak of herself as a poor little 
barbarian who was trying to pick up a few crumbs of knowledge, and 
this habit took great effect from her delicate face, her perfect dress, and 
the brilliancy of her manners. 

One of her surprises was that after that first visit she said no more 
to Littlemore about Mrs. Dolphin. He did her perhaps the grossest 
injustice ; but he had quite expected her to bring up this lady whenever 
they met. “If she will only leave Agnes alone, she may do what she 
will,” he said to Waterville, expressing his relief. ‘ My sister would 
never look at her, and it would be very awkward to have to tell her so.” 
She expected assistance ; she made him feel that simply by the way she 
looked at him; but for the moment she demanded no definite service. 
She held her tongue, but she waited, and her patience itself was a kind 
of admonition. In the way of society, it must be confessed, her privi- 
leges were meagre, Sir Arthur Demesne and her two compatriots being, 
so far as the latter could discover, her only visitors. She might have 
had other friends, but she held her head very high, and liked better to 
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see no one than not to see the best company. It was evident that she 
flattered herself that she produced the effect of being, not neglected, but 
fastidious. There were plenty of Americans in Paris, but in this 
direction she failed to extend her acquaintance ; the nice people wouldn’t 
come and see her, and nothing would have induced her to receive the 
others. She had the most exact conception of the people she wished to 
see and to avoid. Littlemore expected every day that she would ask 
him why he didn’t bring some of his friends, and he had his answer 
ready. It was a very poor one, for it consisted simply of a conventional 
assurance that he wished to keep her for himself. She would be sure to 
retort that this was very “thin,” as, indeed, it was; but the days went 
by without her calling him to account. The little American colony in 
Paris is tich in amiable women, but there were none to whom Little- 
more could make up his mind to say that it would be a favour to him 
to call on Mrs. Headway. He shouldn’t like them the better for doing 
so, and he wished to like those of whom he might ask a favour. 
Except, therefore, that he occasionally spoke of her as a little Western 
woman, very pretty and rather queer, who had formerly been a great 
chum of his, she remained unknown in the salons of the Avenue Gabriel 
and the streets that encircle the Arch of Triumph. To ask the men to 
go and see her, without asking the ladies, would only accentuate the 
fact that he didn’t ask the ladies; so he asked no one at all. Besides, 
it was true—just a little—that he wished to keep her to himself, and he 
was fatuous enough to believe that she cared much more for him than 
for her Englishman. Of course, however, he would never dream of 
marrying her, whereas the Englishman apparently was immersed in 
that vision. She hated her past; she used to announce that very often, 
talking of it as if it were an appendage of the same order as a dishonest 
courier, or even an inconvenient protrusion of drapery. Therefore, as 
Littlemore was part of her past, it might have been supposed that she 
would hate him too, and wish to banish him, with all the images he re- 
called, from her sight. But she made an exception in his favour, and if 
she disliked their old relations as a chapter of her own history, she seemed 
still to like them as a chapter of his. He felt that she clung to him, 
that she believed he could help her and in the long run would. It was 
to the long run that she appeared little by little to have attuned herself. 

She succeeded perfectly in maintaining harmony between Sir Arthur 
Demesne and her American visitors, who spent much less time in her 
drawing-room. She had easily persuaded him that there were no 
grounds for jealousy, and that they had no wish, as she said, to crowd 
him out; for it was ridiculous to be jealous of two persons at once, and 
Rupert Waterville, after he had learned the way to her hospitable apart- 
ment, appeared there as often as his friend Littlemore. The two, indeed, 
usually came together, and they ended by relieving their competitor of 
a certain sense of responsibility. This amiable and excellent but some- 
what limited and slightly pretentious young man, who had not yet made 
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up his mind, was sometimes rather oppressed with the magnitude of his 
undertaking, and when he was alone with Mrs. Headway the tension of 
his thoughts occasionally became quite painful. He was very slim and 
straight, and looked taller than his height ; he had the prettiest, silkiest 
hair, which waved away from a large white forehead, and he was 
endowed with a nose of the so-called Roman model. He looked younger 
than his years (in spite of those last two attributes), partly on account 
of the delicacy of his complexion and the almost childlike candour of 
his round blue eye. He was diffiden{ and self-conscious; there were 
certain letters he could not pronounce. At the same time he had the 
manners of a young man who had been brought up to fill a considerable 
place in the world, with whom a certain correctness had become a habit, 
and who, though he might occasionally be a little awkward about small 
things, would be sure to acquit himself honourably in great ones. He 
was very simple, and he believed himself very serious; he had the blood 
of a score of Warwickshire squires in his veins; mingled in the last 
instance with the somewhat paler fluid which animated the long-necked 
daughter of a banker who had expected an earl for his son-in-law, but 
who had consented to regard Sir Baldwin Demesne as the least in- 
sufficient of baronets. The boy, the only one, had come into his title at 
five years of age; his mother, who disappointed her auriferous sire a 
second time when poor Sir Baldwin broke his neck in the hunting-field, 
watched over him with a tenderness that burned as steadily as a candle 
shaded by a transparent hand. She never admitted, even to herself, 
that he was not the cleverest of men; but it took all her own clever- 
ness, which was much greater than his, to maintain this appearance. 
Fortunately he was not wild, so that he would never marry an actress 
or a governess, like two or three of the young men who had been at 
Eton with him. With this ground of nervousness the less, Lady 
Demesne awaited with an air of confidence his promotion to some high 
office. He represented in Parliament the Conservative instincts and. 
vote of a red-roofed market town, and sent regularly to his bookseller 
for all the new publications on economical subjects, for he was deter- 
mined that his political attitude should have a firm statistical basis. 
He was not conceited ; he was only misinformed—misinformed, I mean, 
about himself. He thought himself indispensable in the scheme of 
things—not as an individual, but as an institution. This conviction, 
however, was too sacred to betray itself by vulgar assumptions. If he 
was a little man in a big place, he never struttcd nor talked loud; he 
merely felt it as a kind of luxury that he had a large social circum- 
ference. It was like sleeping in a big bed; one didn’t toss about the 
more, but one felt a greater freshness. 

He had never seen anything like Mrs Headway ; he hardly knew by 
what standard to measure her. She was not like an English lady—not 
like those at least with whom he had been accustomed to converse ; and 
yet it was impossible not to see that she had a standard of her own. 
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He suspected that she was provincial, but as he was very much under 
the charm he compromised matters by saying to himself that she was 
only foreign. It was of course provincial to be foreign; but this was, 
after all, a peculiarity which she shared with a great many nice people. 
He was not wild, and his mother had flattered herself that in this all- 
important matter he would not be perverse; but it was all the same 
most unexpected that he should have taken a fancy to an American 
widow, five years older than himself, who knew no one and who some- 
times didn’t appear to understand exactly who he was. Though he dis- 
approved of it, it was precisely her foreignness that pleased him ; she 
seemed to be as little as possible of his own race and creed ; there was 
not a touch of Warwickshire in her composition. She was like an 
Hungarian or a Pole, with the difference that he could almost under- 
stand her language. The unfortunate young man was fascinated, 
though he had not yet admitted to himself that he was in love. He 
would be very slow and deliberate in such a position, for he was deeply 
conscious of its importance. He was a young man who had arranged 
his life; he had determined to marry at thirty-two. A long line of 
ancestors was watching him; he hardly knew what they would think 
of Mrs. Headway. He hardly knew what he thought himself; the only 
thing he was absolutely sure of was that she made the time pass as it 
passed in no other pursuit. He was vaguely uneasy; he was by no 
means sure it was right the time should pass like that. There was 
nothing to show for it but the fragments of Mrs. Headway’s conver- 
sation, the peculiarities of her accent, the sallies of her wit, the audacities 
of her fancy, her mysterious allusions to her past. Of course he knew 
that she had a past ; she was not a young girl, she was a widow—and 
widows are essentially an expression of an accomplished fact. He was 
not jealous of her antecedents, but he wished to understand them, and 
it was here that the difficulty occurred. The subject was illumined with 
fitful flashes, but it never placed itself before him as a general picture. 
He asked her a good many questions, but her answers were so startling 
that, like sudden luminous points, they seemed to intensify the dark- 
ness round their edges. She had apparently spent her life in an inferior 
province of an inferior country ; but it didn’t follow from this that she 
herself had been low. She had been a lily among thistles ; and there 
was something romantic in a man in his position taking an interest in 
such a woman. It pleased Sir Arthur to believe he was romantic; that 
had been the case with several of his ancestors, who supplied a precedent 
without which he would perhaps not have ventured to trust himself. 
He was the victim of perplexities from which a single spark of direct 
perception would have saved him. He took everything in the literal 
sense; he had not a grain of humour. He sat there vaguely waiting 
for something to happen, and not committing himself by rash declara- 
tions. If he was in love, it was in his own way, reflectively, inexpres- 
sively, obstinately. He was waiting for the formula which would justify 
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his conduct and Mrs. Headway’s peculiarities. He hardly knew where 
it would come from ; you might have thought from his manner that he 
would discover it in one of the elaborate entrées that were served to the 
pair when Mrs. Headway consented to dine with him at Bignon’s or 
the Café Anglais; or in one of the numerous bandboxes that arrived 
from the Rue de la Paix, and from which she often lifted the lid in the 
presence of her admirer. There were moments when he got weary of 
waiting in vain, and at these moments the arrival of her American 
friends (he often wondered that she had so few) seemed to lift the 
mystery from his shoulders and give him a chance to rest. This for- 
mula—she herself was not yet able to give it, for she was not aware how 
much ground it was expected to cover. She talked about her past, 
because she thought it the best thing to do; she had a shrewd con- 
viction that it was better to make a good use of it than to attempt to 
efface it. To efface it was impossible, though that was what she would 
have preferred. She had no objection to telling fibs, but now that she 
was taking a new departure, she wished to tell only those that were 
necessary. She would have been delighted if it had been possible to 
tell none at all. A few, however, were indispensable, and we need not 
attempt to estimate more closely the ingenious re-arrangements of fact 
with which she entertained and mystified Sir Arthur. She knew of 
course that as a product of fashionable circles she was nowhere, but she 
might have great success as a child of nature. 


BY. 


Rupert Waterville, in the midst of intercourse in which every one 
perhaps had a good many mental reservations, never forgot that he was in 
a representative position, that he was responsible, official; and he asked 
himself more than once how far it was permitted to him to countenance 
Mrs. Headway’s pretensions to being an American lady typical even of . 
the newer phases. In his own way he was as puzzled as poor Sir 
Arthur, and indeed he flattered himself that he was as particular as any 
Englishman could be. Suppose that after all this free association Mrs. 
Headway should come over to London and ask at the Legation to be 
presented to the Queen? It would be so awkward to refuse her—of 
course they would have to refuse her—that he was very careful about 
making tacit promises. She might construe anything as a tacit promise 
—he knew how the smallest gestures of diplomatists were studied and 
interpreted. It was his effort therefore to be really the diplomatist in 
his relations with this attractive but dangerous woman. The party of 
four used often to dine together—Sir Arthur pushed his confidence so 
far—and on these occasions Mrs. Headway, availing herself of one of 
the privileges of a lady, even at the most expensive restaurant, used to 
wipe her glasses with her napkin. One evening, when after polishing a 
goblet she held it up to the light, giving it, with her head on one side, the 
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least glimmer of a wink, he said to himself as he watched her that she 
looked like a modern bacchante. He noticed at this moment that the 
baronet was gazing at her too, and he wondered if the same idea had 
come to him. He often wondered what the baronet thought; he had 
devoted first and last a good deal of speculation to the baronial class. 
Littlemore, alone, at this moment, was not observing Mrs. Headway ; he 
never appeared to observe her, though she often observed him. Water- 
ville asked himself among other things why Sir Arthur had not brought 
his own friends to see her, for Paris during the several weeks that now 
elapsed was rich in English visitors. He wondered whether she had 
asked him and he had refused ; he would have liked very much to know 
whether she had asked him. He explained his curiosity to Littlemore, 
who, however, took very little interest in it. Littlemore said, nevertheless, 
that he had no doubt she had asked him; she never would be deterred 
by false delicacy. 

“She has been very delicate with you,” Waterville replied. ‘She 
hasn’t been at all pressing of late.” 

‘* It is only because she has given me up; she thinks I’m a brute.” 

“ I wonder what she thinks of me,” Waterville said, pensively. 

“ Oh, she counts upon you to introduce her to the Minister. It’s 
lucky for you that our representative here is absent.” 

“Well,” Waterville rejoined, “ the Minister has settled two or three 
difficult questions, and i suppose he can settle this one. I shall do 
nothing but by the orders of my chief.” He was very fond of talking 
about his chief. 

“She does me injustice,” Littlemore added ina moment. “TI have 
spoken to several people about her.” 

“ Ah! but what have you told them?” 

“ That she lives at the Hétel Meurice, and that she wants to know 
nice people.” 

“ They are flattered, I suppose, at your thinking them nice, but they 
don’t go,” said Waterville. 

“T spoke of her to Mrs, Bagshaw, and Mrs. Bagshaw has promised 
to go.” 

“Ah!” Waterville murmured ; “ you don’t call Mrs. Bagshaw nice? 
Mrs. Headway won't see her.” 

“ That’s exactly what she wants—to be able to cut some one!” 

Waterville had a theory that Sir Arthur was keeping Mrs. Headway 
as a surprise—he meant perhaps to produce her during the next London 
season. He presently, however, learned as much about the matter as 
he could have desired to know. He had once offered to accompany his 
beautiful compatriot to the Museum of the Luxembourg and tell her a 
little about the modern French school. She had not examined this collec- 
tion, in spite of her determination to see everything remarkable (she 
carried her Murray in her lap even when she went to see the great tailor 
in the Rue de la Paix, to whom, as she said, she had given no end of 
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points) ; for she usually went to such places with Sir Arthur, and Sir 
Arthur was indifferent to the modern painters of France. “He says 
there are much better men in England. I must wait for the Royal 
Academy, next year. He seems to think one can wait for anything, but 
I’m not so good at waiting as he. I can’t afford to wait—I’ve waited 
long enough.” So much as this Mrs. Headway said on the occasion of 
her arranging with Rupert Waterville that they should some day visit 
the Luxembourg together. She alluded to the Englishman as if he were 
her husband or her brother, her natural protector and companion. 

“T wonder if she knows how that sounds?” Waterville said to him- 
self. “I don’t believe she would do it if she knew how it sounds.” 
And he made the further reflection that when one arrived from San 
Diego there was no end to the things one had to learn: it took so 
many things to make a well-bred woman, Clever as she was, Mrs. 
Headway was right in saying that she couldn’t afford to wait. She 
must learn quickly. She wrote to Waterville one day to propose that 
they should go to the Museum on the morrow ; Sir Arthur’s mother was 
in Paris, on her way to Cannes, where she was to spend the winter. She 
was only passing through, but she would be there three days, and he 
would naturally give himself up to her. She appeared to have the pro- 
perest ideas as to what a gentleman would propose to do for his mother. 
She herself, therefore, would be free, and she named the hour at which 
she should expect him to call for her. He was punctual to the appoint- 
ment, and they drove across the river in the large high-hung barouche in 
which she constantly rolled about Paris. With Mr. Max on the box— 
the courier was ornamented with enormous whiskers—this vehicle had 
an appearance of great respectability, though Sir Arthur assured her— 
she repeated this to her other friends—that in London, next year, they 
would dothe thing much better for her, It struck her other friends, of 
course, that the baronet was prepared to be very consistent, and this on 
the whole was what Waterville would have expected of him. Little- 
more simply remarked that at San Diego she drove herself about in a 
rickety buggy, with muddy wheels, and with a mule very often in the 
shafts. Waterville felt something like excitement as he asked himself 
whether the baronet’s mother would now consent to know her. She 
must of course be aware that it was a woman who was keeping her son 
in Paris at a season when English gentlemen were most naturally em- 
ployed in shooting partridges. 

“She is staying at the Hétel du Rhin, and I have made him feel that 
he mustn’t leave her while she is here,” Mrs. Headway said, as they 
drove up the narrow Rue de Seine. ‘ Her name is Lady Demesne, but 
her full title is the Honourable Lady Demesne, as she’s a Baron’s daughter. 
Her father used to be a banker, but he did something or other for the 
Government—the Tories, you know, they call them—and so he was 
raised to the peerage. So you see one can be raised! She has a lady 
with her as a companion.” Waterville’s neighbour gave him this 
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information with a seriousness that made him smile; he wondered 
whether she thought he didn’t know how a Baron’s daughter was 
addressed. In that she was very provincial; she had a way of exaggera- 
ting the value of her intellectual acquisitions and of assuming that 
others had been as ignorant as she. He noted, too, that she had ended 
by suppressing poor Sir Arthur's name altogether, and designating 
him only by a sort of conjugal pronoun, She had been so much, and 
so easily, married, that she was full of these misleading references to 
gentlemen. 
¥. 

They walked through the gallery of the Luxembourg, and except 
that Mrs. ‘Headway looked at everything at once and at nothing long 
enough, talked, as usual, rather too loud, and bestowed too much atten- 
tion on the bad copies that were being made of several indifferent 
pictures, she was a very agreeable companion and a grateful recipient of 
knowledge. She was very quick to understand, and Waterville was 
sure that before she left the gallery she knew something about the 
French school. She was quite prepared to compare it critically with 
London exhibitions of the following year. As Littlemore and he had 
remarked more than once, she was a very odd mixture. Her conversa- 
tion, her personality, were full of little joints and seams, all of them 
very visible, where the old and the new had been pieced together. 
When they had passed through the different rooms of the palace, Mrs. 
Headway proposed that instead of returning directly they should take a 
stroll in the adjoining gardens, which she wished very much to see and 
was sure she should like. She had quite seized the difference between 
the old Paris and the new, and felt the force of the romantic associations 
of the Latin quarter as perfectly as if she had enjoyed all the benefits of 
modern culture. The autumn sun was warm in the alleys and terraces 
of the Luxembourg; the masses of foliage above them, clipped and 
squared, rusty with ruddy patches, shed a thick lacework over the white 
sky, which was streaked with the palest blue. The beds of flowers near 
the palace were of the vividest yellow and red, and the sunlight rested 
on the smooth grey walls of those parts of its basement that looked 
south ; in front of which, on the long green benches, a row of brown- 
cheeked nurses, in white caps and white aprons, sat offering nutrition to 
as many bundles of white drapery. There were other white caps wan- 
dering in the broad paths, attended by little brown French children ; the 
small, straw-seated chairs were piled and stacked in some places and 
dizseminated in others. An old lady in black, with white hair fastened 
over each of her temples by «a large black comb, sat on the edge of a 
stone bench (too high for her delicate length), motionless, staring 
straight before her and holding a large doorkey ; under a tree a priest 
was reading—you could see his lips move at a distance; a young soldier, 
dwarfish and red-legged, strolled past with his hands in his pockets, 
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which were very much distended. Waterville sat down with Mrs. 
Headway on the straw-bottomed chairs, and she presently said, “I like 
this ; it’s even better than the pictures in the gallery. It’s more of a 
picture.” 

“ Everything in France is a picture—even things that are ugly,” 
Waterville replied. ‘ Everything makes a subject.” 

“ Well, I like France!” Mrs. Headway went on, with a little 
incongruous sigh. Then, suddenly, from an impulse even more incon- 
sequent than her sigh, she added, “He asked me to go and see her, 
but I told him I wouldn’t. She may come and see me if she likes.” 
This was so abrupt that Waterville was slightly confounded ; but he 
speedily perceived that she had returned by a short cut to Sir Arthur 
Demesne and his honourable mother. Waterville liked to know about 
other people’s affairs, but he did not like this taste to be imputed to 
him ; and therefore, though he was curious to see how the old lady, as 
he called her, would treat his companion, he was rather displeased with 
the latter for being so confidential. He had never imagined he was so 
intimate witb her as that. Mrs. Headway, however, had a manner of 
taking intimacy for granted; a manner which Sir Arthur’s mother at 
least would be sure not to like. He pretended to wonder a little what 
she was talking about, but she scarcely explained. She only went on, 
through untraceable transitions : “The least she can do is to come. I 
have been very kind to her son. That’s not a reason for my going to 
her—it’s a reason for her coming to me. Besides, if she doesn’t like 
what I’ve done, she can leave me alone. I want to get into European 
society, but I want to get in in my own way. I don’t want to run 
after people ; 1 want them to run after me. I guess they will, some 
day!” Waterville listened to this with his eyes on the ground ; he felt 
himself blushing a little. There was something in Mrs. Headway that 
shocked and mortified him, and Littlemore had been right in saying 
that she had a deficiency of shading. She was terribly distinct; her 
motives, her impulses, her desires were absolutely glaring. She needed 
to see, to hear, her own thoughts. Vehement thought, with Mrs. Head- 
way, was inevitably speech, though speech was not always thought, and 
now she had suddenly become vehement. ‘ If she does once come—then, 
ah, then, I shall be too perfect with her; I shan’t let her go! But she 
must take the first step. I confess, I hope she'll be nice.” 

“ Perhaps she won’t,” said Waterville perversely. 

“ Well, I don’t care if she isn’t. He has never told me anything 
about her ; never a word about any of his own belongings. IfI wished, 
I might believe he’s ashamed of them.” , 

“T don’t think it’s that.” 

“T know it isn’t. I know what it is. It’s just modesty. He 
doesn’t want to brag—he’s too n.uch of a gent'eman. He doesn’t want 
to dazzle me—he wants me to like him for himself. Well, I do like 
him,” she added ina moment. ‘‘ But | shall like him still better if he 
brings his mother. They shall know that in America,” , 
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“ Do you think it will make an impression in America?” Waterville 
asked, smiling. 

“Tt will show them that I am visited by the British aristocracy. 
They won’t like that.” 

“Surely they grudgeyou no innocent pleasure,” Waterville murmured, 
smiling still. 

“They grudged me common politeness—when I was in New York ! 
Did you ever hear how they treated me, when I came on from the 
West ?” 

Waterville stared; this episode was quite new to him. His com- 
panion had turned towards him; her pretty head was tossed back like a 
flower in the wind; there was a flush in her cheek, a sharper light in 
her eye. “Ah! my dear New Yorkers, they’re incapable of rudeness !” 
cried the young man. 

“ You're one of them, I see. But I don’t speak of the men. The 
men were well enough—though they did allow it.” 

“ Allow what, Mrs. Headway?” Waterville was quite in the dark. 

She wouldn’t answer at once ; her eyes, glittering a little, were fixed 
upon absent images. ‘ What did you hearabout me over there? Don’t 
pretend you heard nothing.” 

He had heard nothing at all; there had not been a word about Mrs. 
Headway in New York. He couldn’t pretend, and he was obliged to 
tell her this. “But I have been away,” he added, “and in America I 
didn’t go out. There’s nothing to go out for in New York—only little 
boys and girls.” 

“There are plenty of old women! They decided I was improper. 
I’m very well. known in the West—I’m known from Chicago to San 
Francisco—if not personally (in all cases), at least by reputation. People 
can. tell you out there. In New York they decided I wasn’t good 
enough. Not good enough for New York! What do you say to that?” 
And she gave a swect little laugh. Whether she had struggled with 
her pride before making this avowal, Waterville never knew. The 
crudity of the avowal seemed to indicate that she had no pride, and yet 
there was a spot in her heart which, as he now perceived, was intensely 
sore and had suddenly begun to throb. “I took a house for the winter 
—one of the handsomest houses in the place—but I sat there all alone. 
They didn’t think me proper. Such as you see me here, I wasn’t a 
success! I tell you the truth, at whatever cost. Not adecent woman 
came to see me!” 

Waterville was embarrassed ; diplomatist as he was, he hardly knew 
what line to take. He could see what need there was of her telling him 
the truth, though the incident appeared to have been most curious, and 
he was glad to know the facts on the best authority. It was the first 
he knew of this remarkable woman’s having spent a winter in his native 
city—which was virtually a proof of her having come and gone in com- 
plete obscurity. It was vain for him to pretend that he had been a 
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good deal away, for he had been appointed to his post in London only 
six months before, and Mrs. Headway’s social failure preceded that 
event. Inthe midst of these reflections he had an inspiration. He 
attempted neither to explain, to minimise, nor to apologise ; he ventured 
simply to lay his hand for an instant on her own and to exclaim, as 
tenderly as possible, “I wish J had known you were there!” 

“T had plenty of men—but men don’t count. If they are not a 
positive help, they’re a hindrance, and the more you have, the worse it 
looks. The women simply turned their backs.” 

“They were afraid of you—they were jealous,” Waterville said. 

“It’s very good of you to try and explain it away ; all I know is, 
not one of them crossed my threshold. You needn’t try and tone it 
down; I know perfectly how the case stands. In New York, if you 
please, I wasa failure!” 

“So much the worse for New York!” cried Waterville, who, as he 
afterwards said to Littlemore, had got quite worked up. 

“ And now you know why I want to get into society over here?” 
She jumped upand stood before him ; with a dry, hard smile she looked 
down at him. Her smile itself was an answer to her question ; it ex- 
pressed an urgent desire for revenge. There was an abruptness in her 
movements which left Waterville quite behind ; but as he still sat there, 
returning her glance, he felt that he at last, in the light of that smile, the 
flash of that almost fierce question, understood Mrs. Headway. 

She turned away, to walk to the gate of the garden, and he went 
with her, laughing vaguely, uneasily, at her tragic tone. Of course she 
expected him to help her to her revenge; but his female relations, his 
mother and his sisters, his innumerable cousins, had been a party to the 
slight she suffered, and he reflected as he walked along that after all they 
had been right. They had been right in not going to see a woman who 
could chatter that way about her social wrongs; whether Mrs. Head- 
way were respectable or not, they had a correct instinct, for at any rate 
she was vulgar. European society might let her in, but European 
society would be wrong. New York, Waterville said to himself with a 
glow of civic pride, was quite capable of taking a higher stand in such a 
matter than London. They went some distance without speaking ; at 
last he said, expressing honestly the thought which at that moment was 
uppermost in his mind, “I hate that phrase, ‘ getting into society.’ I 
don’t think one ought to attribute to one’s self that sort of ambition. 
One ought to assume that one is in society—that one ¢s society—and to 
hold that if one has good manners, one has, from the social point of view 
achieved the great thing. The rest regards others.” 

For a moment she appeared not to understand ; then she broke out : 
“Well, I suppose I haven’t good manners ; at any rate, I’m not satisfied ! 
Of course, I don’t talk right—I know that very well. But let me get 
where I want to first—then I’ll look after my expressions. If I once get 
there, I shall be perfect!” she cried with a tremor of passion. They 
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reached the gate of the garden and stood a moment outside, opposite to the 
low arcade of the Odéon, lined with bookstalls at which Waterville cast a 
slightly wistful glance, waiting for Mrs. Headway’s carriage, which had 
drawn up at a short distance. The whiskered Max had seated himself 
within, and on the tense, elastic cushions had fallen into a doze. The 
carriage got into motion without his awaking; he came to his senses 
only as it stopped again. He started up, staring; then, without confu- 
sion, he proceeded to descend. 

“T have learned it in Italy—they say the siesta,” he remarked 
with an agreeable smile, holding the door open to Mrs. Headway. 

“Well, I should think you had!” this lady replied, laughing 
amicably as she got into the vehicle, whither Waterville followed her. 
It was not a surprise to him to perceive that she spoiled her courier ; 
she naturally would spoil her courier. But civilisation begins at home, 
said Waterville; and the incident threw an ironical light upon her 
desire to get into society. It failed, however, tc divert her thoughts from 
the subject she was discussing with Waterville, for as Max ascended the 
box and the carriage went on its way, she threw out another little note 
of defiance. “If once I’m all right over here, I can snap my fingers at 
New York! You'll see the faces those women will make.” 

Waterville was sure his mother and sisters would make no faces ; but 
he felt afresh, as the carriage rolled back to the Hétel Meurice, that now 
he understood Mrs. Headway. As they were about to enter the court 
of the hotel, a closed carriage passed before them, and while a few 
moments later he helped his companion to alight, he saw that Sir 
Arthur Demesne had descended from the other vehicle. Sir Arthur 
perceived Mrs, Headway, and instantly gave his hand to a lady seated 
in the coupé. This lady emerged with a certain slow impressiveness, 
and as she stood before the door of the hotel—a woman still young and 
fair, with a good deal of height, gentle, tranquil, plainly dressed, yet 
distinctly imposing—Waterville saw that the baronet had brought his 
mother to call upon Nancy Beck. Mrs. Headway’s triumph had begun ; 
the Dowager Lady Demesne had taken the first step. Waterville 
wondered whether the ladies in New York, notified by some magnetic 
wave, were distorting their features. Mrs. Headway, quickly conscious 
of what had happened, was neither too prompt to appropriate the visit, 
nor too slow to acknowledge it. She just paused, smiling at Sir Arthur. 

“T wish to introduce my mother—she wants very much to know 
you.” He approached Mrs. Headway; the lady had taken his arm. 
She was at once simple and circumspect ; she had all the resources of an 
English matron. 

Mrs. Headway, without advancing a step, put out her hands as if to 
draw her visitor quickly closer, “I declare, you’re too sweet !” Water- 
ville heard her say. 

He was turning away, as his own business was over ; but the young 
Englishman, who had surrendered his mother to the embrace, as it 
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might now almost be called, of their hostess, just checked him with a 
friendly gesture. ‘I dare say I shan’t see you again—I’m going away.” 
“Good-bye, then,” said Waterville. “ You return to England ?” 

“No; I go to Cannes with my mother.” 

“You remain at Cannes?” 

“ Till Christmas very likely.” 

The ladies, escorted by Mr. Max, had passed into the hotel, and 
Waterville presently quitted his interlocutor. He smiled as he walked 
away, reflecting that this personage had obtained a concession from his 
mother only at the price of a concession. 

The next morning he went to see Littlemore, from whom he had a 
standing invitation to breakfast, and who, as usual, was smoking a cigar 
and looking through a dozen newspapers. Littlemore had a large apart- 
ment and an accomplished cook ; he got up late and wandered about his 
room all the morning, stopping from time to time to look out of his 
windows which overhung the Place de la Madeleine. They had not 
been seated many minutes at breakfast when Waterville announced that 
Mrs. Headway was about to be abandoned by Sir Arthur, who was 
going to Cannes. 

“ That’s no news to me,” Littlemore said. ‘ He came last night to 
bid me good-bye.” 

“'To bid you good-bye? He was very civil all of a sudden.” 

“ He didn’t come from civility—he came from curiosity. Having 
dined here, he had a pretext for calling.” 

“T hope his curiosity was satisfied,” Waterville remarked in the 
manner of a person who could enter into such a sentiment. 

Littlemore hesitated. ‘“ Well, I suspect not. He sat here some 
time, but we talked about everything but what he wanted to know.” 

“ And what did he want to know ?” 

“ Whether I know anything against Nancy Beck.” 

Waterville stared. ‘ Did he call her Nancy Beck?” 

“We never mentioned her; but I saw what he wanted, and that 
he wanted me to lead up to her—only I wouldn’t do it.” 

“ Ah, poor man!” Waterville murmured. 

“ T don’t see why you pity him,” said Littlemore, ‘ Mrs, Beck’s 
admirers were never pitied.” 

“ Well, of course he wants to marry her.” 

“ Let him do it, then, I have nothing to say to it.” 

“‘ He believes there’s something in her past that’s hard to swallow.” 

“ Let him leave it alone, then.” 

“ How can he, if he’s in love with her?” Waterville asked, in the 
tone of a man who could enter into that sentiment too. 

“ Ah, my dear fellow, he must settle it himself. He has no right, 
at any rate, to ask me such a question. There was a moment, just as 
he was going, when he had it on his tongue’s end. He stood there in 
the doorway, he couldn’t leave me—he was going to plump out with it. 
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He looked at me straight, and I looked straight at him; we remained 
that way for almost a minute. Then he decided to hold his tongue, and 
took himself off.” 

Waterville listened to this little description with intense interest. 
And if he had asked you, what would you have said?” 

“What do you think ?” 

“ Well, I suppose you would have said that his question wasn’t fair 1” 

“ That would have been tantamount to admitting the worst.” 

“ Yes,” said Waterville, thoughtfully, “ you couldn’t do that. On 
the other hand, if he had put it to you on your honour whether she 
were a woman to marry, it would have been very awkward.” 

“ Awkward enough. Fortunately, he has no business to put things 
to me on my honour. Moreover, nothing has passed between us to 
give him the right to ask me questions about Mrs. Headway. As she 
is a great friend of mine, he can’t pretend to expect me to give con- 
fidential information about her.” 

“ You don’t think she’s a woman to marry, all the same,” Water- 
ville declared. “And if a man were to ask you that, you might knock 
him down, but it wouldn’t be an answer.” 

“Tt would have to serve,” said Littlemore. He added in a mo- 
ment, “ There are certain cases where it’s a man’s duty to commit 
perjury.” 

Waterville looked grave. “ Certain cases?” 

“ Where a woman’s honour is at stake.” 

“T see what you mean. That’s of course if he has been himself 
concerned ——” 

“ Himself or another. It doesn’t matter.” 

“T think it does matter. I don’t like perjury,” said Waterville. 
“ Tt’s a delicate question.” 

They were interrupted by the arrival of the servant with a second 
course, and Littlemore gave a laugh as he helped himself. “ It would 
be a joke to see her married to that superior being !” 

“ It would be a great responsibility.” 

“« Responsibility or not, it would be very amusing.” 

“ Do you mean to assist her, then ?” 

“* Heaven forbid! But I mean to bet on her.” 

Waterville ‘gave his companion a serious glance; he thought him 
strangely superticial. The situation, however, was difficult, and he laid 
down his fork with a little sigh. 
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Le Wing's Mlarriage. 


———Ae—— 


Ir was about six weeks after Le Ming * had achieved success in his 
examination halls that he was sitting one sultry evening in his garden 
study composing couplets. Nota breath of wind stirred the lotus leavés 
which covered the pond.in front of his windows. The air was laden with 
the scent of a hundred flowers, which grew in profusion in pots and 
eccentrically shaped borders on all sides of the pavilion. For the moment 
he had put aside his tobacco pipe, and, yielding to the influences of a 
weary brain and the heat of the weather, was just dropping off into a 
state of dreamy drowsiness, when he was aroused by the sound of 
a footstep crossing the quaintly devised bridge which spanned the pond. 
Looking up, he saw his father’s old body-servant approaching. 

“Young sir,” said the attendant, “the old master requests your 
presence in the reception hall.” 

Uncertain as to what the business could be on which he was 
summoned, Le Ming followed the man to the hall, where he found his 
father and mother sitting in state, evidently prepared for the discussion 
of some important family matter. Having made his obeisances, and 
having seated himself on a chair especially placed for him on his 
mother’ s right hand, his father thus addressed him :— 

“Tsing now taken your degree, and having thus a prospect of 
soon gaining office and enjoying emolument, it is right and fitting that 
you should think of marrying. Remember a man is accounted able to 
govern a district only when he has shown himself capable of ruling well 
a household ; and how can you show that you can rule a household until 
you have one on which to try your hand? Besides, who knows what 
fate may be in store for you? Were you to visit the ‘yellow springs’ + 
before I depart from this life, who would offer the yearly sacrifices at 
my tomb? or if you were to remain a barren pole, ¢ who, in course of 
years, would there be to perform the same offices at your grave? On all 
accounts, then, it is your duty to marry, and your mother will therefore, 
without loss of time, communicate with a Go-between.” 

“To hear is to obey, as it always has been with me,” replied Ming, 
“but, at the same time, I should like to know something about the lady 
you may select as my wife before you exchange the wedding presents. I 
have heard it said that in some western countries youths and maidens 
associate together, and choose their wives and husbands for themselves, 
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and that even within the eighteen provinces of China there exist bar- 
barians who exercise a similar freedom of choice. Now I have no wish, 
as you may imagine, so to outrage the rules of propriety laid down by 
the Master * as to follow the example of such people ; but I should like 
to know what my future wife is like—whether she is as beautiful as 
Kin-leen, or as hideous as the old vegetable-seller at the corner of the 
street—whether she is good-tempered or a shrew—whether she is of a 
complacent disposition, or jealous and revengeful.” 

“Marriages, my son,” said his mother, “are made in heaven, and 
you can no more break the heavenly cords which, unfelt, but surely, 
bind your ankles to those of your future bride than you can upset any 
other decree of the gods. The family with which I purpose to desire the 
Go-between to communicate in the first instance is that of the ex-Prefect 
Yang. I have already spoken to you about his daughter Tsai-yen, the 
‘ Variegated Swallow,’ who is, as I myself know—having seen her—ex- 
tremely pretty, with a beautiful complexion and a willow-like waist. 
Besides, a good daughter makes a good wife; and remember last year, 
when her mother was so ill, what she did—how she cut a slice out of 
her leg to mix with the broth which the doctor ordered for her mother’s 
recovery. No! depend upon it, my son, if the Variegated Swallow 
enters your household she will make an excellent wife, and in educating 
your children will not fall far short of the wisdom of the mother of 
Mencius.” 

“ As I said just now,” replied Ming, upon whom this description had 
a marked effect, “my only wish is to obey you, and I am therefore ready 
to be led by you whithersoever you desire.” 

“ That is spoken like a true son of mine!” said Mrs. Le, smiling on 
the youth. “I will now at once write to my old friend Mrs. Sew, who 
has the best practice as a Go-between in the district, and who knows 
more about the youths and maidens than a great many of their own 
parents do.” 

When Ming returned to his study after this interview, he fell into a 
reverie in which he pictured to himself the delights of being constantly 
in the society of a beauty such as one of those of whom he had occa- 
sionally caught glimpses through the blinds of their sedan-chairs ; and, if 
such a one could only write verses, he felt that his cup would be full. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Le retired to her room, and, taking pencil in hand, 
addressed the following note to the redoubtable match-maker Mrs. 
Sew :— 

“My unworthy son, though grown up, has not as yet achieved 
wedded harmony. I know, most respected lady, that you delight in 
pairing the youths and the maids of the harems, and in thus dissipating 
the coldness of their existences. If you could establish an alliance firm 
as a tripod, and ally our house with that of the ex-Prefect Yang, your 
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old companion would be grateful to you for ever. Begging you to help 
in this matter, I wish you boundless prosperity and continual joy.” 

Early the next morning, before Mrs. Le had quite completed her 
usual housekeeping arrangements, a messenger announced that Mrs. 
Sew was already on her way to pay her respects. Scarcely had the 
warning been given, when a sedan-chair bearing the expected guest 
stopped at the side-door leading to the ladies’ apartments. Without 
a moment’s delay, Mrs. Sew was conducted to the presence of Mrs. Le, 
who greeted her cordially. The match-maker was stout and comely, 
with laughing, bright eyes, and though her nose was, judged by a 
European :tindard, rather too flat, and her mouth too wide to be con- 
sidered really pretty, yet taken as a whole she was a good-looking 
woman. Her manner, too, was cheery and confident, and she had a 
power of inspiring her clients with a profound belief in her skill and 
sincerity. 

“ For some time,” she said, when the first greetings were over, “ I have 
been expecting to receive from you some such pearl-like epistle as that 
which reached me last night ; and, curiously enough, I had scarcely put 
down your letter when a servant brought me in a note from Mrs. Yang on 
the same subject. As I thought you would like to see what she says, I 
brought it with me. Between our two selves, Mrs. Yang is not a very 
wise woman, and her note, as you will see, is no more to be compared 
with the flowings of your pencil than anything I could write would be 
to the latest composition of your talented son. But read it for yourself.” 

Nothing loth, Mrs. Le took the note, and read as follows :— 

“My daughter, though still young, is, let me tell you in confidence, 
anxious to have her feet tied with the red silk with which heaven con- 
nects the feet of brides and bridegrooms. Let me beseech you to act as a 
Go-between for me, and I shall eagerly await the result. He! he!” 

“‘ Well,” said Mrs. Le, returning the note, “it is at all events fortu- 
nate that her daughter should be this way of thinking just now. But 
do tell me all you know of the Variegated Swallow ; for though I have 
seen her, I have no very distinct recollection of her. But wait; I will 
send for my son, and you shall describe her to us both. Before he comes, 
however, let me ask you whether there is any reason, physical or other- 
wise, which might make the marriage objectionable.” 

‘None whatever,” replied Mrs. Sew ; and the two ladies had scarcely 
finished a conversation carried on for a minute or two in an undertone 
when Le Ming entered. As the young man bowed his acknowledgment 
of the presence of the two ladies, Mrs. Sew cast upon him a scrutinising 
glance, which ended in a look of that kind of contemptuous amusement 
with which women of experience regard pedantic young men. After a 
few words leading up to the subject in hand, she said, addressing Ming, 
“ And now let me tell you, young sir, something about the Variegated 
Swallow. I have known her all her life, and so can speak confidently 
about her. Her filial piety is renowned throughout the Prefecture ; she 
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attends upon her parents in complete fulfilment of the Book of Rites; 
and though so learned a scholar as yourself might not consider her deeply 
versed in literature, she is yet well read, and has an art of striking off a 
copy of verses which is wonderful. Only last week I was remarking on 
the beauty of the view of the distant hills from their garden, and, quick 
as thought, she composed this couplet :— 


See, floating clouds enshroud the distant hills, 
Adown whose sides pour countless dazzling rills. 


Then her appearance is perfect. Her eyebrows are arched like the rain- 
bow; her complexion is as the mingled white and pink of the apple 
blossom ; her lips are red as roses; her feet are veritable golden lilies ; 
and she sways as she walks like a willow branch swinging in the wind. 
In a word, she is perfection; and a marriage between so ripe a scholar 
as yourself and so accomplished a maiden would, in truth, be as the 
marriage of a pair of pheenixes.” 

It was impossible that Ming could be otherwise than moved by the 
description of such excellences, and the interview ended with a cordially 
expressed wish on his part that Mrs. Sew might be successful in her 
negotiations. Thus far all was well, and the match-maker started in 
prosecution of her mission to the Variegated Swallow’s parents in high 
spirits, which were by no means lessened when, on arriving, she found 
Mrs. Yang was already a keen partisan of young Le Ming. The Varie- 
gated Swallow also, who joined in their deliberations, and who seen by 
the light of nature, and not through Mrs, Sew’s rose-coloured spectacles, 
or through the medium of Mrs. Le’s doubtful recollection, appeared as a 
very ordinary-looking young woman, with a heavy expression of face, 
and a somewhat stout unwieldy figure, assented with alacrity to endow 
the young graduate with her abundant person. The only other member 
of the family concerned—the ex-Prefect—after some inquiries as to the 
probability of young Ming obtaining employment in the Mandarinate, 
and as to the provision which Mr. Le was willing to make for the young 
couple, on both of which points Mrs. Sew satisfied him by drawing on 
her sanguine imagination, solemnly gave his consent to the proposed 
alliance, and finally arranged with Mrs. Sew that on receiving notice 
from her at any time during the next few days, he would be ready to 
receive the messenger who, according to custom, should be the bearer of 
a formal proposal from Mr, Le. 

With this favourable response Mrs. Sew hurried back to Mrs. Le, 
not altogether without some misgivings as to what Ming would think of 
his bride when he should lift her veil on the wedding-day. “If she had 
only cut a slice or two off her waist to mix with her mother’s broth, in- 
stead of from her thigh, she would have come nearer my description of 
her,” she said to herself, as she was carried through the streets in her 
sedan. But, after all, she consoled herself with the reflection that bride- 
grooms are not over particular, and that Ming did not appear likely to 
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be very observant. Mrs. Le was, she found, awaiting her return in full 
dress. Her hair was stiffened out with bandoline, and gay with bright- 
headed hairpins and gaudy flowers. Her face was thickly covered with 
cosmetics, and her lips were painted a ruddy red. She wore a hand- 
somely embroidered dress, which only half concealed a many-coloured 
plaited petticoat, beneath which her crippled, bandaged feet appeared, as 
she tottered rather than walkéd forward to receive her guest. Mrs. 
Sew’s complacent expression of face as she returned Mrs, Le’s greeting 
at once assured that lady that she was the bearer of good news. Eagerly 
Mrs. Le listened to all that had passed at the interview, and nothing that 
had been said which was complimentary lost anything in Mrs. Sew’s 
recital. After communicating the news to Mr. Le, it was determined 
that he should send a formal proposal on the following day at noon, and 
that Mrs. Sew should take a message to the ex-Prefect to that effect. 

As soon as Mrs. Sew had taken her leave, a family council was held, 
to which Ming was summoned. The proceedings of the last two days 
had added considerably to his sense of self-importance, which had already 
been sufticiently developed by his success as a scholar, and he entered the 
family hall with a swagger and a conceited air which fairly reflected the 
condition of his mind. He listened with an expression of approval to his 
father’s account of the negotiations, and then replied: ‘“‘ My gratitude is 
boundless for the infinite trouble you are taking on behalf of your un- 
worthy son, and I can assure you that it will be the endeavour of this 
little one to insist on my future wife paying every respect to you, my 
exalted parents. But let me remind you that, being now a Sew-tsai,* 
more is expected of me in the matter of ceremonial than from one who 
has not conquered in the examination halls”—Mr. Le here rather winced 
as he thought of the three ineffectual attempts he had made years ago to 
win a bachelor’s robe—“and I would therefore pray you that in every 
respect the marriage rites as laid down in the Ritual of the Great Pure 
Dynasty may be followed on this occasion. I have just been looking 
over the chapters relating to the subject, and I find that the next step 
will be for you, honourable sir, to send a messenger with a letter of pro- 
posal to the lady’s father.” 

“T am quite aware of the fact,” said the old man testily ; “and you 
may be sure that nothing will be done which could by any possibility be 
considered derogatory to your position as a Sew-tsai. I have already 
requested your cousin Chang Kin, ‘ the Golden,’ to act as my ambassador, 
and, if you like, you may be present when I give him directions to- 
morrow at noon.” 

Of this permission Ming availed himself, partly out of a desire to see 
that the prescribed etiquette was really carried out, and partly out of a 
wish to display again his uniform as a graduate. On entering the hall 
at the appointed hour, he found that careful preparations had been made 
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for the ceremony. The room had been swept and garnished, and the red 
hangings which adorned the divan and the chairs were new and brilliant. 
He had scarcely time to notice these particulars when his cousin was 
ushered in, dressed like himself in the full canonicals of a Sew-tsai, and 
with whom he exchanged ceremonial greetings. Almost immediately 
afterwards, Mr. Le entered, attired in robes of the finest silks, but 
lacking those insignia of scholarship or of office which are so dear to the 
hearts of Chinamen. Having bowed to the young men, he advanced by 
slow, Confucian steps to the east side of the hall, while young Chang, 
who had evidently been drilled for the occasion, took up a position on 
the west side, facing him. They then both advanced, and Mr. Le, with 
an obeisance, gave the letter to his nephew, at the same time describing 
to him its contents and requesting him to hand it to the ex-Prefect Yang, 
together with the presents which he confided to his care. With many 
bows, Chang the Golden retired from the hall, and, entering his sedan, 
was borne swiftly to his destination. 

Not so swiftly, however, but that a messenger had preceded him to 
announce his approach to the ex-Prefect’s aide-de-camp, who was awaiting 
his arrival in the outer courtyard. The instant the messenger came, 
word was sent in to the ex-Prefect, who reached the front door just as 
Chang the Golden’s sedan arrived in front of it. “ Zai lo!” (he has 
come!) shouted the porters, as they threw open the central doors ; and 
at the same time the ex-Prefect stepped outside to receive the welcome 
guest. A small knot of spectators, who, attracted by the evident pre- 
parations which had been made, had collected to see who the expected 
stranger could be, were greatly edified at the low bows which were 
exchanged by the host and his guest, and by the glimpse they caught of 
the easy courtesy with which Mr. Yang ushered young Chang through 
the outer courtyard, before the heavy doors were again swung back in 
their faces. 

The house had been in the possession of the head of the Yang clan 
for many generations, and was of considerable pretensions. In the outer 
courtyard, on the east and west sides of which were servants’ rooms, 
stood a number of ornamental shrubs in immense wooden tubs, while in 
the middle there splashed a fountain. A passage through a hall at the 
northern end of this courtyard led into another which was gay with 
flowers, and at the northern end of which was the hall to which Mr. 
Yang conducted his guest, followed by the aide-de-camp and two or three 
servants in full official livery. On reaching the middle of the hall, 
Chang the Golden, who had entered on the left of his host, faced east- 
wards and handed to him Le’s letter, at the same time briefly describing 
its contents, while the servants spread the ceremonial gifts on a table 
especially prepared for the occasion. Mr. Yang, having made an obei- 
sance northwards towards the family altar, took the letter with a deep 
reverence from Chang, who bowed and made as though he would retire, 
saying, “TI will trouble you no further, but beg to be allowed to depart,” 
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The aide-de-camp, however, here stepped forward, and invited him 
to a room at the side of the courtyard, where he besought him to stay 
his footsteps for a few minutes. The young men were acquaintances of 
long standing, and the half-hour they now spent in each other’s company 
passed quickly enough in conversation over the coming event, accom- 
panied by sips of tea and whiffs of their tobacco-pipes. 

Meanwhile Mr. Yang, having first laid the letter upon a table before 
the family altar, again raised it, and, opening the envelope, read as 
follows :— 

“My unworthy son’s name is Ming, and, bowing his head, he pays 
his respects to you. 

“ Respectfully I beg that your Excellency may deign to be kind, and 
not reject these cold and mean advances, but may listen to the proposal 
of the Go-between, and be pleased to bestow your beloved daughter in 
marriage on the son of your servant. Let us, I beseech you, fulfil the 
ritual to the letter, and respectfully cast the horoscopes of your honour- 
able daughter and my unworthy son, that by faithful attention to the 
wedding ceremonies we may weld together a compact which shall unite 
our families for a century to come. I send herewith a few paltry pre- 
sents, in accordance with usage, and I pray your Excellency to cast the 
light of your countenance upon them. I will say no more, but merely 
append the date of my son’s birth, which was at the hour of the Rat 
(between 11 p.m. and I a.m.), on the 7th day of the 9th month of the 
10th year of the reign of Heen-fung (1860).” 

In a short invocation Mr. Yang informed the spirits of his deceased 
ancestors of the contents of the letter, and of his intention to accept the 
proposal for his daughter’s hand ; and with a prayer for their blessing 
on the union, and a prostration before the altar, he returned to his study, 
where, taking pencil in hand, he wrote this reply :— 

“ Humbly I rejoice that you have listened to the words of the Go- 
between, and have selected the daughter of your slave to be the bride of 
your honourable heir. I quite agree with you that we should proceed 
in accordance with the rites, and thus cement an alliance which shall 
last for all time. I am perfectly ashamed to offer in exchange for your 
lustrous presents the paltry turnip-like things which I now venture to 
send, and upon which I beg that you will deign to cast a glance. My 
daughter was born at the hour of the Dragon (between 7 A.m. and 9 a.m.), 
on the 21st day of the 3rd month of the 4th year of the reign of Tung- 
che (1865).” 

This epistle, which was written on delicately-tinted sheets of paper 
on which were stamped sprays.of plum-blossom, the emblems of marriage, 
having been enfolded in a handsome envelope to match, was carried by 
Mr. Yang to the hall, whither the aide-de-camp had already reconducted 
Chang the Golden. Here the principals took up the same positions as 
before, and, with a profound bow, the ex-Prefect handed the document 
to Chang, who received it with every expression of respect, and, having 
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given it into the charge of a servant, begged leave to retire. This he 
well knew Mr. Yang would not allow, and was prepared with an ac- 
ceptance when his host invited him to a repast in the outer hall. Asa 
matter of course, though not until he had protested vehemently, Chang 
the Golden occupied the seat of honour on the left of his host. The 
sweetmeats and viands were all good, and the wine was excellent; so 
that, although Mr. Yang was not a man after the Golden One’s heart, 
that worthy succeeded in enjoying himself. Love for the Confucian 
classics was the only bond of union between the two men. The one was 
by nature cold and austere, and, having spent many years in ofiicial life, 
his natural reserve had grown upon him until he had become as uncom- 
municative a man as it was possible to meet with. Chang, on the other 
hand, was of a rollicking nature, and found an even greater delight in a 
convivial supper than in a chapter of the Confucian Analects. After a 
few vain attempts to break the ice, Chang determined to devote his 
attention to his plate and cup, and so gratifying were their contents to 
his taste that it was with some unwillingness that, when the wine had 
been passed round thrice, he rose to take his leave. With much for: 
mality Mr. Yang conducted him to the door, and bade him adieu, with 
many bows, at the side of his sedan-chair. 

Mr. Le was delighted with the account brought back by Chang of 
the reception he had met with from Mr. Yang, and having read that 
gentleman’s answer he spread it on the family altar for the information 
of those unseen but ever present members of his household who, though 
dead, yet spake, and who were as real and living personages in the 
imagination of the worshipper as when they walked the halls of the 
family dwelling in corporeal form. An inward consciousness assured him 
that these guardians of his household approved of the proposed alliance, 
and he therefore at once sent for a Taouist priest to cast the horoscope of 
the youthful couple from their nativities. Mr. Yang followed also exactly 
the same course, and, as it happened, sent for another priest of Taou from 
the same temple. By a private understanding these worthies, having 
extracted the largest possible amounts from their patrons by means of 
threatened difficulties, agreed to a favourable report on the destinies of 
the young people. They further earned an additional fee by choosing a 
lucky day for the interchange of a formal engagement. At one moment 
there was a danger that this might never be entered upon, for on the 
very day after the horoscopes had been cast, Mrs. Le, in dusting her 
china ornaments, dropped from her hands one of her most cherished 
bowls, and broke it into a thousand pieces. Horror-stricken at the ill 
omen, she was at first inclined to forbid the banns, but in talking the 
matter over with her less superstitious husband, it was agreed between 
them that the marriage offered so many positive advantages that it 
would bea pity to break it off for an idea; so the incident was suppressed, 
and Mr. Le set about preparing the presents which were to be the seal 
of the engagement. 
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With great care he chose with the help of his wife six silken dresses 
befitting the Variegated Swallow’s future rank as wife of a Sew-tsai, 
six ornaments consisting of bangles and earrings, and eight boxes of 
cakes. Having carefully packed these in red lacquer boxes, each 
inscribed with a complex character meaning “double happiness,” he 
despatched them, borne by servants dressed in red tunics, together 
with a pair of engagement cards, adorned with a dragon and a phenix, 
and a complimentary letter addressed to the ex-Prefect, all of which he 
again entrusted to the care of Chang the Golden. After another formal 
interview and silent meal the ambassador was glad to hurry back, 
bearing a suitable reply to the more congenial household of his principal, 
where a place was kept for him at the dinner which was spread to cele- 
brate the engagement. 

A few days later another procession left the Le mansion. This time 
Chang the Golden’s sedan-chair was followed by another, and a larger 
band of red-tunicked men bearing on bamboo poles red lacquer boxes 
containing ladies’ ornaments and nick-nacks, a couple of wild geese, a 
sheep and jars of wine. On his arrival at Mr. Yang’s house he was met 
by that gentleman as at other times at the doorway, and was conducted 
to the hall, where, after a few complimentary remarks, Mr. Yang begged 
that he would name a day for the marriage. In answer to this cue 
Chang produced from the folds of a red cloth a letter which Mr. Yang, 
having first laid on the family altar, opened and read as follows :— 

“ Humbly and joyfully I congratulate myself that your Excellency 
has given your consent to the marriage of your beloved daughter to my 
unworthy son, who is now longing to go forth to meet her. Let me, 
therefore, beseech your Excellency to choose a fortunate day for their 
nuptials. Should you not already have determined upon one, I venture 
to suggest the 15th day of the 9th month of the present year. I beg to 
hand you herewith a few trifling presents, and trust that they may not be 
utterly beneath your notice.” 

Exactly the same formalities were observed in the delivery of this — 
letter as on the former occasion, and after a similar delay in the aide-de- 
camp’s room and a repetition of the same ceremonious repast, Chang the 
Golden returned to Mr. Le bearing this reply :— 

“Prostrate I received your felicitous commands. The emblematic 
geese * are in my cold hall. But I long for a respite, for the thought of 
the separation from my daughter is more than I can bear. I pray you 
to overlook my shame, and to receive kindly my contemptible presents. 
As to the time you name for the marriage, I should not dare to oppose 
your decision, but listen reverently for your orders to assist as may be 
necessary. On my knees I beseech you to look down on this epistle.” 

As the eighth month was already far advanced, not much time 
was left to the parents of the young people for the completion of 
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all the necessary arrangements; and while the Variegated Swallow, 
her sisters, female cousins, and servants daily wept with loud lamen- 
tations at the prospect of her removal from her old home, Le Ming 
was entertaining his friends in a series of banquets. On the day 
immediately preceding the wedding, a procession of porters arrived at 
Mr. Le’s door, bearing on open trays the trousseau of the bride, together 
with a basket, a broom, curtains, cushions, a mattress, and other things 
for domestic use. These objects were both numerous and handsome, and 
as the procession had paraded the principal streets on its route, the 
people in the neighbourhood had ample opportunities of admiring the 
liberality of Mr. Yang. 

Just as the evening was closing in, a letter was brought to Ming 
by a travelling merchant who said he had been strictly enjoined to 
give it into the hands of Ming by a gentleman whose name he had 
forgotten, at a town he had stopped at for the night two days before. 
He added that he should be starting on his return by the same road the 
next morning, and that if Ming would send an answer to his inn, it 
should be faithfully delivered. Ming recognised the handwriting as that 
of his former companion, and competitor in the examination halls, Wang, 
who, having failed to take his degree, had entered his uncle’s bank in a 
neighbouring prefecture as accountant. Glad to find that his friend had 
not forgotten him, Ming opened the envelope and read as follows :— 

“T rejoice that the male and female pheenixes sing in harmony, and 
that you are within reach of the feathery verdure of the matrimonial 
peach, and within sight of the river’s banks. May every joy attend 
you. Let not any coldness or backwardness on your part mar your 
joys, and may heaven and earth combine to give you progeny. And 
now I pray that the heavenly chanticleer * may delay his crowing, and 
that the river drum ¢ may not break in upon your slumbers.” 

Ming, who was in high good humour, was delighted at receiving the 
good wishes of his friend, and without loss of time he retired to his study 
and thus wrote in reply :— 

“Tt is true that I have now harmoniously arranged a well-assorted 
marriage, and that the silken threads which entwined our feet have done 
their work. It now, therefore, only remains for me to hope that, as the 
ode says, ‘the dawn may be darkened.’ I was overcome with gratitude 
when I read your letter, the words of which are engraved on my heart. 
I thank you for the wish it contains that the heavenly chanticleer may 
forget to crow, and that the river drum may leave me undisturbed. Did 
these wishes originate from a recollection of a similar period in your 
own existence? Hah, hah!” 

It was late before the last light was put out at Le’s house, while at 
Yang’s the friends of the bride wailed without ceasing throughout the 





* This is an allusion to the belief that the cocks are set crowing each morning by 
a heavenly chanticleer, who crows at earliest dawn, 
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night. As to the bride herself, she was sent off to bed early in pre- 
paration for the morrow. But at early dawn the servants and work- 
people in both houses were astir. Mr. Le had portioned off two court- 
yards, which adjoined the principal buildings of his mansion, for his son’s 
use, and to these rooms the carpenters and upholsterers had given their 
final touches on the previous evening. On the wedding morning the 
servants took possession and devoted their first care to the prepara- 
tion of the wedding feast. In the private apartment they set out two 
tables, one facing east and the other west, on which they placed fruit, 
vegetables, a jar of wine, four cups, and the wedding goblet. The legs 
of the two tables they bound together with threads of red silk, and on 
the threads they hung two silver bells to tinkle sweet harmony. 

All these and other preparations occupied the greater part of the 
day, and as the evening advanced, Ming, who was already dressed in full 
canonicals, was summoned to the family hall, where he found his father 
awaiting him. Having graciously received the homage of his son, 
Mr. Le handed him, while yet on his knees, “the parting cup,” filled 
with the choicest wine of Soochow. This Ming drained to the dregs, 
and returned empty to the ever present Chang the Golden, who stood by 
ready to take it. “And now, my son,” said his father, “as you wish to 
go in person to receive your bride, go forth, and may every blessing 
attend you. As soon as you have crossed the threshold I shall betake 
myself to the family altar, there to inform the spirits of my ancestors of 
the events of this day.” “I obey,” replied Ming, and rising from his knees 
he went out, followed by Chang Kin carrying a pair of live wild geese 
under his arms, for Ming was determined to have the real thing, and none 
of the artificial symbols common on such occasions. Before the front door 
the wedding procession had already been duly marshalled. In front were 
twelve druminers and musicians, behind these stood two servants carrying 
lighted candles, for by this time it was dusk, next came Ming’s and 
Chang’s horses, followed by servants and banner-men, and last of all 
came the bride's sedan-chair, richly carved, adorned with many colours © 
and bright with gay fringes. As Ming mounted his steed and the 
procession started, the musicians struck up a sonorous and appropriate 
air, which attracted a crowd of sightseers along the route. 

Meanwhile the Variegated Swallow had been going through the 
formalities proper to the occasion. After having been attired in her 
wedding garments by the professional Instructress of matrimony, who had 
been engaged for the occasion, she also went to receive a parting cup at the 
hand of her father; but, less fortunate than Ming, she was doomed to 
listen on her knees to a long lecture on the duties of her new position, in 
which implicit obedience to the orders of her husband and dutiful 
attention to her father and mother-in-law were duly insisted upon. This 
exhortation ended, her mother had scarcely time to say a few words of 
supplementary wisdom when a servant came to say that the bridegroom’s 
procession was approaching. Instantly the ex-Prefect hurried to the front 
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door, while the bride betook herself again to her bedroom to add the 
last finishing touches to her dress. The meeting between Mr. Yang 
and Ming, as the latter dismounted from his horse, was ceremonious and 
cordial, and the ex-Prefect lavished most unusual compliments on his 
guest, who, with a wild-goose under each arm, had some difficulty in 
performing the necessary bows as he accompanied his host to the hail of 
audience. The scene at this moment was bustling and bright. The 
courtyard was full of the male friends of the Yang family, all dressed in 
their most brilliant robes, while those among them who were or had 
been holders of office wore on their caps the coloured buttons of their 
ranks, to which, in the cases of some who had distinguished themselves, 
were attached peacocks’ feathers of one, two, or three “eyes,” according 
as the wearers had earned a greater or less amount of the Emperor’s 
approval. Inside the hall, under the glazed tiles and upturned corners 
of the roof, were visible the rich red hangings of the furniture, the 
delicate tracery and exquisite carving of the doorway and numerous 
priceless curiosities arranged artistically about the room, while countless 
servants moved to and fro bearing the nuptial gifts bought by the guests 
and attending to the wants of all. 

Through this throng the ex-Prefect led Ming up the steps into the 
hall. All eyes were now turned to the two men as they walked with 
measured pace to the centre of the hall and stopped. The ex- Prefect, 
with a slight inclination of his head, then turned towards Ming, who 
still kept his face northwards, while Chang the Golden, taking the geese 
from Ming’s arms, quickly tied their legs together with red silk, and 
placed them in position on the ground. Mr. Yang’s aide-de-camp now 
stepped forward, and with a bow presented a goblet of wine to Ming, 
who poured from ita libation to the bound birds, accompanying the action 
with a kow-tow towards the family altar. 

At this moment from behind the screen which concealed the door- 
way at the northern end of the hall, entered the Variegated Swallow, 
whose features and even form were completely hidden under a red 
silken veil which at the last moment the Instructress had thrown over 
her head. This veil made Ming as invisible to her as she was to him, 
and it was only, therefore, by the guidance of her two attendants, who 
supported her one on each side, that she was able to advance and bow 
in the direction of the spot where her future husband stood. While 
Ming was gazing with eager curiosity on the figure before him, the 
attendants cried in chorus, “ Bridegroom, bow; your bride departs.” 
_ Thus recalled to a sense of his duties, Ming returned the poor Variegated 
Swallow’s reverence, and, inviting her to accompany him, left the hall, 
followed by his bride. On reaching the doorway the bride’s two 
attendants, who had been particularly selected for the office as being 
“ women of luck” with husbands and children living, lifted the helpless 
Variegated Swallow into the chair and carefully shut the door. Again 
the chorus chanted, “ Bridegroom, mount your horse and go before the 
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chair ;” and, again obedient to the cue, Ming did as he was bidden. At 
the same moment the procession started on its return journey, the 
musicians in front performing an air of triumph. Only one addition was 
made to the cavalcade, and that was the sedan-chair of the bride’s 
youngest brother, which followed immediately behind his sister’s more 
gorgeous conveyance. 

On arriving at the door of his house Ming dismounted and ‘stood 
ready to receive his bride, whose sedan was carried to the door between 
the lines of musicians and bannermen, who on halting had formed up on 
either side of the road. As the chair was deposited, Ming stepped 
forward rather nervously and tapped the door of the chair with his fan. 
The summons was answered by the Instructress, who opened the door 
and handed out the trembling Variegated Swallow, who was still 
enshrouded in her impenetrable veil. With the help of an attendant 
the Instructress lifted her bodily over a pan of lighted charcoal which 
stood on the threshold, while at the same time a servant went through 
the form of offering her some rice and preserved fruits. At one time 
Ming had intended to receive the homage of his bride on entering the 
house, as was the custom of the neighbourhood, but not finding any 
sanction for the practice in the /?itwals, he determined to dispense with 
it; and he, therefore, at once conducted his bride to the ancestral hall 
where already the attendants had spread two prayer mats on the floor. 
As Ming took up his position on the eastern mat, the Instructress led 
the Variegated Swallow to the western mat, and at a signal from the 
master of the ceremonies the pair fell on their knees before the ancestral 
altar, while Ming repeated the following invocation :— 

“The relation of man and wife is that of the highest importance, and 
of all the rites marriage is the most estimable, since from it flow suc- 
cessive generations. Acting on my father’s command I have married 
Yang-Tsai-yen, and in obedience to the lots cast before the altars of our 
respective ancestors we have on this day completed the ceremony. We 
now offer up this information to you, beseeching you, at the same time, 
to help, and bestow your gifts upon, this well-ordered house and 
harmonious family.” 

At a word from the master of the ceremonies the pair now rose to 
their feet, and again at another word of command prostrated themselves 
in humble adoration to heaven and earth. Again they rose, and once 
more knelt to call down the blessings of the household gods on their 
union. This concluded the religious part of the ceremony, and as the 
day had been a long one and the formalities endless, even Ming, ritualist 
as he was, was glad to think that they had nearly performed their task. 
As for the poor Variegated Swallow, whose cramped feet made every 
movement wearisome, and whose long silken veil effectually excluded 
every breath of air, she was well nigh ready to sink down from heat 
and fatigue. Gladly, therefore, they retired to their private apartment, 
where, though servants were constantly bustling in and out guided by 
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the orders of the Instructress, they were to be allowed a few minutes’ 
respite. An additional interest also attached to the adjournment in 
Ming’s eyes, as now for the first time he was to see the face of his bride. 

The apartment was a large one. In the centre were placed the two 
tables which had already been prepared facing one another, while against 
the back wall stood the mat-covered bedstead which, denuded as it was of 
all bed furniture with the exception of the curtains, looked less like a 
bedstead than a divan, the purpose of which it was now intended to 
serve, and for which it might have been mistaken had it not been for 
various mottoes hung about it, such as “ May a hundred sons and a 
thousand grandsons be your portion.” Slowly, too slowly for Ming's 
impatience, the Instructress led the Variegated Swallow io the back of 
the tables and slowly lifted the veil from her head, when she stood 
revealed before her husband. The moment was a trying one. Custom 
had forbidden her to paint or adorn her face in any way. No henna 
gave lustre to her eyes, or relieved the black rims which fatigue had 
imprinted around them. No rouge added colour to her pale cheeks, 
nor was there a trace of powder to conceal the somewhat yellow tinge 
which the heat of the day and the natural bilious hue of her complexion 
had together produced. Conscious of the disadvantages under which 
she appeared, and naturally nervous at having to face Ming’s inspection, 
the poor Variegated Swallow looked shy and awkward, and was once or 
twice on the point of bursting into tears. Ming on his part was cer- 
tainly disillusioned, but he was not much accustomed to the presence 
of young ladies. His two sisters were the only maidens of his own rank 
with whom he had ever been brought into contact, and nature had not 
endowed them bountifully. It was true that he had occasionally caught 
glimpses in the streets and temples of ladies very unlike his sisters in 
appearance ; but they had always seemed to him as something visionary, 
whereas here was his bride standing before him in very substance, and 
being a young man of a kindly disposition he felt compassion for the 
nervous shyness of the poor trembling maiden. He spoke to her 
encouragingly and cordially, therefore, and seated her on the bedstead 
divan. The Instructress watched this process with superstitious eyes, 
and remarked with inward satisfaction that the Variegated Swallow 
had seated herself on the lappet of Ming’s robe. 

“ Dull as she undoubtedly is,” said the Instructress to herself, “ it is 
plain that she has sense enough to rule in this house.” 

At this moment the servants announced that the feast was ready, 
and Ming sat down at the eastern table opposite his bride. In the 
courtyard, outside the open doors of the apartment, tables were spread 
for the guests, who had no sooner taken their places than there broke 
forth a continual clatter of chopsticks, wine cups, and conversation, 
after the manner of wedding feasts. The appearance and conduct of the 
bride were freely observed and criticised, and as etiquette forbade her 
to eat anything, she had to go through the trial of sitting motionless, 
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to endure the gaze of her husband opposite and of the guests in the 
courtyard. As soon as Ming’s appetite was appeased, the Instructress 
presented him with the wedding goblet in which to pledge his bride, 
who in her turn received the same goblet, replenished, from the hands 
of Chang the Golden, and timidly returned the pledge of her husband. 
With this ceremony the feast came to an end and the newly married pair 
rose from the table. The Variegated Swallow betook herself to the 
divan, and Ming, after exchanging a few words with her, went out to 
join the revellers in the courtyard. As he passed out of the door it was 
shut behind him by the Instructress, who remained in full possession to 
make such alterations as were necessary to fit the room for its original 
purpose. 

The presence of Ming added zest to the revel in the courtyard, 
which was by this time becoming rather tame. To have the bridegroom 
in person at whom to launch their jokes and sallies was the vinegar to 
the salad of their wit, while his somewhat clumsy attempts to answer 
their attacks served only to stimulate their mirth. Altogether this 
part of the entertainment was not, in Ming’s opinion, a success, and he 
was by no means sorry to bid adieu to the last guest. Tired though he 
was, however, his countenance brightened and his spirits rose as he 
turned towards his bride’s apartment. As he entered the room the 
Instructress was in the act of bidding good-night to the Variegated 
Swallow, who seemed unwilling to part from her only remaining link 
with her old home. 

“You won't be far off?” she whispered. 

“No,” replied the Instructress; “I shall sleep on your doormat, so 
as to be at hand if you want me.” 

The faithful and weary woman was true to her word, and in five 
minutes the rays of the full moon shone through the lattice of the 
window on her sleeping form coiled up at the door of the bridal 
chamber. 

R, K. D. 
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Bacchus im Graubiinden. 
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I. 


Some years’ residence in the Canton of the Grisons made me familiar 
with all sorts of Valtelline wine: with masculine but rough Jnferno, 
generous Forzato, delicate Sassella, harsher Montagner, the raspberry 
flavour of Grumello, the sharp invigorating twang of Villa. The colour, 
ranging from garnet to almandine or ruby, told me the age and quality 
of wine; and I could judge from the crust it forms upon the bottle 
whether it had been left long enough in wood to ripen. I had further- 
more arrived at the conclusion that the best Valtelline can only be 
tasted in cellars of the Engadine or Davos, where this vintage matures 
slowly in the mountain air, and takes a flavour unknown at lower 
levels. 

In a word, it had amused my leisure to make or think myself a 
connoisseur. My literary taste was tickled by the praise bestowed in the 
Augustan age on Rhetic grapes by Virgil : 

Et quo te carmine dicam, 
Rhetica ? nec cellis ideo contende Falernis. 


I piqued myself on thinking that could the poet but have drunk one 
bottle at Samaden—where Stilicho, by the way, in his famous recruiting 
expedition, may perhaps have drunk it—he would have been less chary 
in his panegyric. For the point of inferiority on which he seems to insist— 
namely, that Valtelline wine does not keep well in cellar—is only proper 
to this vintage in the lower and inferior air of Lombardy. 

Such meditations led my fancy on the path of history. Is there ~ 
truth, then, in the dim tradition that this mountain land was colonised 
by Etruscans? Is Ras the root of Rhetia? The Etruscans were 
accomplished wine-growers, we know. It was their Montepulciano which 
drew the Gauls to Rome, if Livy can be trusted. Perhaps they first 
planted the vine in Valtelline. Perhaps its superior culture in that dis- 
trict may be due to ancient use surviving in a secluded Alpine valley. 
One thing is certain, that the peasants of Sondrio and Tirano understand 
viticulture better than the Italians of Lombardy. 

Then my thoughts ran on to the period of modern history when the 
Grisons seized the Valtelline in lieu of war-pay from the Dukes of Milan. 
For some three centuries they held it as a subject province. From the 
Rath-Haus at Davos or Chur they sent their nobles—Von Salis and 
Buol, Planta and Sprecher von Bernegg—across the hills, as governors 
or podestas to Poschiavo, Sondrio, Tirano, and Morbegno. In those old 
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days the Valtelline wines came duly every winter over snow-deep passes, 
to fill the cellars of the Signori Grigioni. That quaint traveller, Tom 
Coryat, in his so-called Crudities, notes the custom early in the seven- 
teenth century. And as that custom then obtained, it still subsists with 
little alteration. The wine-carriers—wein-fiihrer, as they are called— 
first scaled the Bernina pass, halting then, as now perhaps, at Poschiavo 
and Pontresina. Afterwards, in order to reach Davos, the pass of the 
Scaletta rose before them—a wilderness of untracked snow-drifts. The 
country-folk still point to narrow light hand-sledges, on which the casks 
were charged before the last pitch of the pass. Some of the wine came, no 
doubt, on pack-saddles, A meadow in front of the Dischma-Thal, where 
the pass ends, still bears the name of the Ross-Weid, or horse-pasture. 
It was here that the beasts of burden used for this wine-service rested 
after their long labours. In favourable weather the whole journey from 
Tirano would have occupied at least four days, with scanty halts at night. 

The Valtelline slipped from the hands of the Grisons early in this 
century. It is rumoured that one of the Von Salis family negotiated 
matters with Napoleon, more for his private benefit than for the interests 
of the State. However this may have been, when the Graubiinden 
became a Swiss canton after four centuries of sovereign independence, 
the whole Valtelline passed to Austria, and so eventually to Italy. 
According to modern and just notions of nationality, this was right. In 
their period of power, the Grisons masters had treated their Italian 
dependencies with harshness. The Valtelline is an Italian valley, con- 
nected with the rest of the peninsula by ties of race and language. It 
is, moreover, geographically linked to Italy by the great stream of the 
Adda, which takes its rise upon the Stelvio, and, after passing through the 
Lake of Como, swells the valley of the Po. 

But, though politically severed from the Valtelline, the Engadiners 
and Davosers have not dropped their old habit of importing its best pro- 
duce. What they formerly levied as masters, they now acquire by pur- 
chase. The Italian revenue derives a large profit from the frontier dues 
paid at the gate between Tirano and Poschiavo, on the Bernina road. 
Much of the same wine enters Switzerland by another route, travel- 
ling from Sondrio to Chiavenna, and across the Spliigen. Until quite 
recently the wine itself could scarcely be found outside the canton. It 
was indeed quoted upon Lombard wine-lists,fyet no one drank it ; and 
when I tasted it at Milan, I found it quite unrecognisable. The fact 
seems to be that the Graubiindeners alone know how to deal with it; 
and, as I have hinted, the wine requires a mountain climate for its full 
development. 


it, 


The district where the wine of Valtelline is grown extends, roughly 
speaking, from Tirano to Morbegno, a distance of some fifty-four miles. 
The best sorts come from the middle of this region. High up in the 
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valley, soil and climate are alike less favourable. Low down, a coarser 
earthier quality springs from fat land where the valley broadens. The 
northern hill-sides to a very considerable height above the river are 
covered with vineyards. The southern slopes, on the left bank of the 
Adda, lying more in shade, yield but little. Inferno, Grumello, and 
Perla di Sassella are the names of famous vineyards. Sassella is the 
general name for a large tract. Buying an Inferno, Grumello, or Perla 
di Sassella wine, it would be absurd to suppose that one obtained it pre- 
cisely from the eponymous estate. But as each of these vineyards yields 
a marked quality, which is taken as standard-giving, the produce 
of the whole district may be broadly classified as approaching more or 
less nearly to one of these accepted types. The Inferno, Grumello, and 
Perla di Sassella of commerce are therefore three sorts of good Valtelline, 
ticketed with famous names to indicate certain differences of quality. 
Montagner, as the name implies, is a somewhat lighter wine, grown 
higher up, in the hill-vineyards, And of this class there are many 
species, some approximating to Sassella in delicacy of flavour, others 
approaching the tart lightness of the Villa vintage. This last takes its 
title from a village in the neighbourhood of Tirano, where a table-wine 
is chiefly grown. 

Forzato is the strongest, dearest, longest-lived of this whole family of 
wines, It is manufactured chiefly at Tirano; and, as will be understood 
from its name, does not profess to belong to any one of the famous 
localities. Forzato, or Sforzato, “forced ” or “ enforced,” is in fact a wine 
which has undergone a more artificial process. In German the people 
call it Stroh-wein, which also points to the method of its preparation. 
The finest grapes are selected and dried in the sun (hence the Stroh) for 
a period of eight or nine weeks. When they have almost become raisins, 
they are pressed. The must is heavily charged with sugar, and ferments 
powerfully. Wine thus made requires several years to ripen. Sweet at 
first, it takes at last a very fine quality and flavour, and is rough, almost 
acid, on the tongue. Itscolour, too, turns from a deep rich crimson to 
the tone of tawny port, which indeed it much resembles. 

Old Forzato, which has been long in cask, and then perhaps three 
years in bottle, will fetch at least six francs, or may rise to even ten 
francs, a flask. The best Sassella rarely reaches more than five francs. 
Good Montagner and Grumello can be had perhaps for four francs ; and 
Inferno of a special quality for six francs. Thus the average price of old 
Valtelline wine may be taken as five francs a bottle. These, I should 
observe, are hotel prices. 

Valtelline wines, bought in the wood, vary of course according to 
their age and year of vintage. I have found that from 2.50 fr. to 
3.50 fr. per litre is a fair price for sorts fit to bottle. The new wine 
of 1881 sold in the following winter at prices varying from 1.05 fr. to 
1.80 fr. per litre. 

It is customary for the Graubiinden wine-merchants to buy up the 
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whole produce of a vineyard from the peasants at the end of the vintage. 
They go in person, or depute their agents to inspect the wine, make 
their bargains, and seal the cellars where the wine is stored. Then, when 
the snow has fallen, their own horses, with sleighs and trusted servants, 
go across the passes to bring it home. Generally they have some local 
man of confidence at Tirano, the starting-point for the homeward journey, 
who takes the casks up to that place, and sees them duly charged. 
Merchants of old standing maintain relations with the same peasants, 
taking their wine regularly, so that from Lorenz Gredig at Pontresina, or 
Andreas Gredig at Davos Dorfli, from Fanconi at Samaden, or from 
Giacomi at Chiavenna, special qualities of wine, the produce of certain 
vineyards, are to be obtained. Up to the present time this wine trade 
has been conducted with simplicity and honesty by both the dealers and 
the growers. One chief merit of Valtelline wine isthatitis pure. How 
long so desirable a state of things will survive the slow but steady de- 
velopment of an export business, may be questioned. 


III. 


With so much practical and theoretical interest in the produce of the 
Valtelline to stimulate my curiosity, I determined to visit that district 
at the season when the wine was leaving it. It was the winter of 
1881-2, a winter of unparalleled beauty in the high Alps. Day suc- 
ceeded day without a cloud. Night followed night with steady stars 
gliding across clear mountain ranges, and forests of dark pines unstirred 
by wind. I could not hope for a more prosperous season ; and indeed I 
made such use of it, that between the months of January and March 
I crossed six passes of the Alps in open sleighs—the Fluela, Bernina, 
Spliigen, Julier, Maloja, and Albula—with less difficulty and discomfort 
in mid-winter than the traveller may often find on them in June. 

At the end of January my friend Christian and I left Davos before 
the sun was up, and ascended for four hours through the interminable 
snow-drifts of the Fluela in a cold grey shadow. The sun’s light seemed 
toelude us. It ran along the ravine through which we toiled ; dipped 
down to touch the topmost pines above our heads; rested in golden 
calm upon the Schiahorn at our back; capriciously played here and 
there across the Weisshorn on our left, and made the precipices of the 
Schwartzhorn glitter on our right. But athwart our path it never fell 
until we reached the very summit of the pass. Then we passed quietly 
into the full glory of the winter morning: a tranquil flood of sunbeams 
piercing and penetrating air of crystal purity, frozen and motionless. 
White peaks and dark brown rocks soared up, cutting a sky of almost 
purple blueness. A stillness that might be felt brooded over the whole 
world ; but in that stillness there was nothing sad, no suggestion of sus- 
pended vitality. It was the stillness rather of untroubled health, of 
strength omnipotent but unexerted. 
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From the Hochspitz of the Fluela the track plunges at one bound 
into the valley of the Inn, following a narrow cornice carved from the 
smooth bank of snow, and hung, without break or barrier, a thousand 
feet or more above the torrent. The summer road is lost in snowdrifts. 
The galleries built as a protection from avalanches, which sweep in 
rivers from those grim bare fells above, are blocked with snow. Their 
useless arches yawn as we glide over or outside them, by paths which 
instinct in our horse and driver traces. As a fly may creep along a 
house-roof, slanting downwards, we descend. One whisk from the 
swinged tail of an avalanche would hurl us, like a fly, into the ruin of the 
gaping gorge. But, this season, little snow has fallen on the higher hills, 
and what still lies there is hard frozen. Therefore we have no fear as 
we whirl fast and faster from the snow-fields into the black forests of 
gnarled cembras and wind-wearied pines. Then Siiss is reached, where 
the Inn hurries its shallow waters clogged with ice-floes through a sleepy 
hamlet. The stream is pure and green ; for the fountains of the glaciers 
are locked by winter frosts ; and only clear rills from perennial sources 
swell its tide. At Siiss we lost the sun, and toiled in garish gloom and 
silence, nipped by the ever-deepening cold of evening, upwards for four 
hours to Samaden. 

The next day was spent in visiting the winter colony at San Moritz, 
where the Kulm Hotel, tenanted by some twenty guests, presented in its 
vastness the appearance of a noble country house. One of the prettiest 
spots in the world is the ice-rink fashioned by the skill of Herr Caspar 
Badrutt on a high-raised terrace commanding the valley of the Inn and 
the ponderous bulwarks of Bernina. The silhouettes of skaters, defined 
against that landscape of pure white, passed to and fro beneath a cloud- 
less sky. ‘Ladies sat and worked or read on seats upon the ice. Nota 
breath of wind was astir, and warm beneficent sunlight flooded the im- 
measurable air. Only, as the day declined, some iridescent films over- 
spread the west; and just above Maloja the apparition of a mock sun—a 
well-defined circle of opaline light, broken at regular intervals by four 
globes—seemed to portend a change of weather. This forecast, fortu- 
nately, proved delusive. We drove back to Samaden across the silent 
snow, enjoying those delicate tints of rose and violet and saffron which 
shed enchantment for one hour over the white monotony of Alpine 
winter. 

At half-past eight the next morning the sun was rising from behind 
Pitz Languard, as we crossed the Inn and drove through Pontresina in 
the glorious light, with all its huge hotels quite empty, and none but a 
few country folk abroad. Those who only know the Engadine in sum- 
mer have little conception of its beauty. Winter softens the hard details 
of bare rock, and rounds the melancholy grassless mountain flanks, sus- 
pending icicles to every ledge and spangling the curved surfaces of snow 
with crystals, The landscape gains in purity, and, what sounds unbe- 
lievable, in tenderness, Nor does it lose in grandeur. Looking up the 
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valley of the Morteratsch that morning, the glaciers were distinguishable 
in hues of green and sapphire through their veil of snow ; and the highest 
| peaks soared in a transparency of amethystine light beneath a blue sky 
traced with filaments of windy cloud. Some storm must have disturbed 
the atmosphere in Italy ; for fan-shaped mists frothed out around the sun 
and curled themselves about the mountains in fine feathery wreaths, 
melting imperceptibly into air, until, when we had risen above the cem- 
bras, the sky was one deep solid blue. 

All that upland wilderness is lovelier now than in the summer; and on 
the morning of which I write, the air itself was far more summery than 
I have ever known it in the Engadinein August. We could scarcely bear 
to place our hands upon the woodwork of the sleigh, because of the fierce 
sun’s heat. And yet the atmosphere was crystalline with windless frost. 
As though to increase the strangeness of these contrasts, the pavement 
of beaten snow was stained with red drops spilt from the wine-casks 
which pass over it. 

The chief feature of the Bernina—what makes it a dreary pass enough 
in summer, but infinitely beautiful in winter—is its breadth ; illimitable 
undulations of snowdrifts ; immensity of open sky ; unbroken lines of 
white descending in smooth curves from glittering ice-peaks. A glacier 
hangs in air above the frozen lakes, with all its green-blue ice-cliffs glisten- 
ing in intensest light. Pitz Palu shoots aloft like sculptured marble, deli- 
cately veined with soft aérial shadows of translucent blue. At the summit 
of the pass all Italy seems to burst upon the eyes in those steep serried 
ranges, with their craggy crests violet-hued in noonday sunshine, as 
though a bloom of plum or grape had been shed over them, enamelling 
their jagged precipices. 

The top of the Bernina is not always thus in winter. It has a bad 
reputation for the fury of invading storms, when falling snow hurtles 
. together with sifted snow scooped from the drifts in eddies, and the welter- 
y | ing white sea shifts at the willof whirlwinds. The Hospice then may be 
, tenanted for days together by weather-bound wayfarers ; and a line, drawn 
. close beneath its roof, shows how two years ago the whole building was 
t buried in one snow-shroud. This morning we lounged about the door 
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while our horses rested, and postilions and carters pledged one another 
in cups of new Veltiner. 

The road takes an awful and sudden dive downwards, quite irrespec- 
tive of the carefully eigineered post-track. At this season the way is 
badly broken into juts and chasms by the wine traffic. In some places 
it was indubitably perilous: a narrow ledge of mere ice skirting thinly- 
clad hard-frozen banks of snow, which fell precipitately sideways for hun- 
dreds of sheer feet. “We did not slip over this parapet, though we were 
often within an inch of doing so. Had our horse stumbled, it is not 
probable that I should have been writing this. 

When we came to the galleries which defend the road from ava- 
lanches, we saw ahead of us a train of over forty sledges ascending, all 
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charged with Valtelline wine. Our postilions drew up at the inner side 
of the gallery, between massive columns of the purest ice dependent from 
the rough-hewn roof and walls of rock. A sort of open loggia carved from 
the cliff upon the further side, framed vignettes of the Valtelline mountains 
in their hard cerulean shadows and keen sunlight. Between us and the 
view defiled the wine-sledges ; and as each went by, the men made us drink 
out of their trinketti. These are oblong hexagonal wooden kegs, holding 
about fourteen litres, which the carter fills with wine before he leaves the 
Valtelline, to cheer him on the homeward journey. You raise it in both 
hands, and, when the bung has been removed, allow the liquor to flow 
streamwise down your throat. It was a most extraordinary Bacchic 
procession—a pomp which, though undreamed of on the banks of the 
Tlissus, proclaimed the deity of Dionysos in authentic fashion. Struggling 
horses, grappling at the icebound floor with sharp spiked shoes; huge, 
hoarse drivers, some clad in sheepskins from Italian valleys, some brown 
as bears in rough Graubiinden homespun ; casks, dropping their spilth of 
red wine on the snow; greetings, embracings, patois of Bergamo, Ro- 
mansch and German roaring around the low-browed vaults and tingling 
ice-pillars ; pourings forth of libations of the new strong Valtelline on 
breasts and beards ;—the whole made up a scene of stalwart jollity and 
manful labour such as I have nowhere else in such wild circumstances 
witnessed. Many Davosers were there: the men of Andreas Gredig, 
Valir, and so forth. And all of these, on greeting Christian, forced us 
to drain a schluck from their unmanageable cruses. Then on they went, 
crying, creaking, struggling, straining through the corridor, which echoed 
deafeningly—the gleaming crystals of those hard Italian mountains in 
their winter raiment building a background of still beauty to the savage 
Bacchanalian riot of the team. 

How little the visitors who make wry faces over Valtelline wine at S. 
Moritz or Davos, reflect by what strange waysit reachesthem! <A sledge 
can scarcely be laden with more than one cask of 300 litres on the ascent ; 
and this cask, according to the state of the road, has many times to be 
shifted from wheels to runners and back again before the journey is 
accomplished. One carter will take charge of two horses, and conse- 
quently of two sledges and two casks, driving them both by voice and 
gesture rather than by rein. When they leave the Valtelline the carters 
endeavour, as far as possible, to take the pass in gangs, lest had weather 
or an accident upon the road should overtake them singly. At night 
they hardly rest three hours, and rarely think of sleeping, but spend the 
time in drink and conversation. The horses are fed and littered; but 
for them too, the night-halt is little better than a baiting-time. In fair 
weather the passage of the mountain is not difficult, though trying. 
But woe to men and beasts alike if they encounter storms! Not a few 
perish in the passes ; and it frequently happens that their only chance is 
to unyoke the horses and leave the sledges in a snow-wreath, seeking for 
themselves such shelter as may possibly be gained, frost-bitten, after 
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hours of battling with impermeable drifts. The wine is often frozen into 
one solid mass of rosy ice before it reaches Pontresina. This does not 
hurt the young vintage ; but it is highly injurious to wine of some years’ 
standing. The perils of the journey are aggravated by the savage temper 
of the drivers. Jealousies between the natives of rival districts spring 
up ; and there are men alive who have fought the whole way down from 
Fluela Hospice to Davos Platz with knives and stones, hammers and 
hatchets, wooden staves and splintered cart-wheels, staining the snow with 
blood, and bringing broken pates, bruised limbs, and senseless comrades 
home to their women to be tended, 

Bacchus Alpinus shepherded his train away from us to northward, 
and we passed forth into noonday from the gallery. It then seemed clear 
that both conductor and postilion were sufficiently merry. The plunge 
they took us down those frozen parapets, with shriek and jawchzen and 
cracked whips, was more than ever dangerous. Yet we reached La 
Rosa safely. This is a lovely solitary spot, beside a rushing stream, 
among grey granite boulders grown with spruce and rhododendron ; a 
veritable Rose of Sharon blooming in the desert. The wastes of the 
Bernina stretch above ; and round about are leaguered some of the most 
forbidding, sharp-toothed peaks I ever saw. Onwards, across the silent 
snow, we glided in immitigable sunshine, through opening valleys and 
pine-woods, past the robber huts of Pisciadella, until at evenfall we rested 
in the roadside inn at Poschiavo. 

EV. 

The snow-path ended at Poschiavo; and when, as usual, we started 
on our journey next day at sunrise, it was in a carriage upon wheels. 
Yet even here we were in full midwinter. Beyond Le Prese, the lake 
presented one sheet of smooth, black ice, reflecting every peak and 
chasm of the mountains, and showing the rocks and water-weeds in the 
clear, green depths below. The glittering floor stretched away for acres 
of untenanted expanse, with not a skater to explore those dark; 
mysterious caves, or strike across the slanting sunlight poured from 
clefts in the impendent hills. Inshore, the substance of the ice sparkled 
here and there with iridescence (like the plumelets of a butterfly’s wing 
under the microscope) wherever light happened to catch the jagged or 
oblique flaws that veined its solid crystal. From the lake, the road 
descends suddenly for a considerable distance through a narrow gorge, 
following a torrent which rushes among granite boulders. Chestnut 
trees begin to replace the pines. The sunnier terraces are planted with 
tobacco; and at a lower level, vines appear at intervals in patches. 
One conies at length to a great red gate across the road, which separates 
Switzerland from Italy, and where the export dues on wine are paid. 
The Italian Custom-house is romantically perched above the torrent. 
Two courteous and elegant finanziert, mere boys, were sitting wrapped 
in their military cloaks and reading novels in the sun, as we drove up. 
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Though they made some pretence of examining the luggage, they excused 
themselves with sweet smiles and apologetic eyes—it was a disagreeable 
duty ! 

short time brought us to the first village in the Valtelline, where 
the road bifurcates northward to Bormio and the Stelvio pass, southward 
to Sondrio and Lombardy. It isa little hamlet, known by the name of 
La Madonna di Tirano, having grown up round a pilgrimage church of 
great beauty—tall Lombard bell-tower, pierced with many tiers of 
pilastered windows, ending in a whimsical spire, and dominating a fan- 
tastic cupola-building of the earlier Renaissance. Taken altogether, 
this is a charming bit of architecture, picturesquely set beneath the 
granite snow-peaks of the Valtelline. The church, they say, was raised 
at Madonna’s own command to stay the tide of heresy descending from 
the Engadine ; and in the year 1620 the bronze statue of St. Michael, 
which still spreads wide its wings above the cupola, looked down upon 
the massacre of six hundred Protestants and foreigners, commanded by 
the patriot Jacopo Robustelli. 

From Madonna the road leads up the valley through a narrow 
avenue of poplar-trees to the town of Tirano. We were now in the dis- 
trict where Forzato is made ; and every vineyard had a name and history. 
In Tirano we betook ourself to the house of an old acquaintance of the 
Buol family, Bernardo da Campo, or, as the Graubiindeners call him, 
Bernard Campbéll. We found him at dinner with his son and grand- 
children, in a vast, dark, bare Italian chamber. It would be difficult to 
find a more typical old Scotchman of the Lowlands than he looked, 
with his clean, close-shaven face, bright brown eyes, and snow-white 
hair escaping from a broad-brimmed hat. He might have sat to a 
painter for some Covenanter’s portrait, except that there was nothing dour 
about him, or for an illustration to Burns’s “ Cotter’s Saturday Night.” 
The air of probity and canniness combined, with a twinkle of dry 
humour, was completely Scotch; and when he tapped his snuff-box, 
telling stories of old days, I could not refrain from asking him about his 
pedigree. It should be said that there is a considerable family of 
Campells or Campbélls in the Graubiinden, who are fabled to deduce 
their stock from a Scotch Protestant of Zwingli’s time ; and this made 
it irresistible to imagine that in our friend Bernardo I had chanced upon 
a notable specimen of atavism. All he knew, however, was that his first 
ancestor had been a foreigner, who came across the mountains to Tirano 
two centuries ago.* 

This old gentleman is a considerable wine-dealer. He sent us with 
his son, Giacomo, on a long journey underground through his cellars, 
where we tasted several sorts of Valtelline—especially the new Forzato, 
made a few weeks since, which singularly combines sweetness with 





* The Grisons surname Campbéll may possibly derive from the Romansch Campo 
Bello. The founder of the house was one Kaspar Campell, who in the first half of 
the sixteenth century preached the Reformed religion in the Engadine. 
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strength and both with a slight effervescence. It is certainly the sort 
of wine wherewith to tempt a Polyphemus, and not unapt to turn a 
giant’s head! Leaving Tirano, and once more passing through the 
poplars of Madonna, we descended the valley, all along the vineyards of 
Villa, and the vast district of Sassella. Here and there, at wayside inns, 
we stopped to drink a glass of some particular vintage ; and everywhere 
it seemed as though God Bacchus wereat home. The whole valley on the 
right side of the Adda is one gigantic vineyard, climbing the hills in tiers 
and terraces, which justifies its Italian epithet of teatro di Bacco. The 
rock is a greyish granite, assuming sullen brown and orange tints where 
exposed to sun and weather. The vines are grown on stakes, not 
trellised over trees or carried across boulders, as is the fashion at Chia- 
venna or Terlan. Yetevery advantage of the mountain is adroitly used ; 
nooks and crannies being specially preferred, where the sun’s rays are 
deflected from hanging cliffs. The soil seems deep, and is of a dull 
yellow tone. When the vines end, brushwood takes up the growth, 
which expires at last in crag and snow. Some alps and chalets, dimly 
traced against the sky, are evidences that a pastoral life prevails above 
the vineyards. Pan there stretches the pine-thyrsus down to vine- 
garlanded Dionysos. 

The Adda flows majestically among willows in the midst, and the 
valley is nearly straight. The prettiest spot, perhaps, is at Tresenda or 
S. Giacomo, where a pass from Edolo and Brescia descends from the 
southern hills. But the Valtelline has no great claim to beauty of 
scenery. Its chief town, Sondrio, where we supped and drank some 
special wine called « vino de’ Signort Grigioni, has been modernised in 
dull Italian fashion. 


We 


The hotel at Sondrio, La Maddalena, was in Carnival uproar of 
masquers, topers, and musicians, all night through. It was as much as 
we could do to rouse the sleepy servants and get a cup of coffee, ere we 
started in the frozen dawn. Long experience only confirms the first 
impression that of all cold, the cold of an Italian winter is most penetra- 
ting. As we lumbered out of Sondrio in a heavy diligence, I could have 
fancied myself back once again at Radicofani or among the Ciminian 
hills. The frost was penetrating. Fur-coats would not keep it out; 
and we longed to be once more in open sledges on Bernina rather than 
enclosed in that cold coupé. Now we passed Grumello, the second largest 
of the renowned vine-districts ; and always keeping the white mass of 
Monte di Disgrazia in sight, rolled at last into Morbegno. Here the 
Valtelline vintage properly ends, though much of the ordinary wine is 
probably supplied from the inferior produce of these fields. 

It was past noon when we reached Colico, and saw the Lake of Como 
glittering in sunlight—dazzling cloaks of snow on all the mountains, which 
look as dry and brown as dead beech-leaves at this season. Our Bacchic 
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journey had reached its close ; and it boots not here to tell in detail how we 


galleries scooped from the solid snow, and careering in our sledges down 
perpendicular snow-fields, which no one who has crossed that pass from 
the Italian side in winter, will forget. We left the refuge-station at the 
top together with a train of wine-sledges, and passed them in the midst 
of the wild descent. Looking back, I saw two of their horses stumble 
in the plunge, and roll headlong over. Unluckily,in one of those 
somersaults a man was injured. Flung ahead into the snow by the 
first lurch, the sledge and wine-cask crossed him like a garden-roller. 
Had his bed been not of snow, he must have been crushed to death ; and 
as it was, he presented a woeful appearance when he afterwards arrived 
at Spliigen. 
VI. 

Though not strictly connected with the subject of this paper, I shall 
conclude these notes of winter wanderings in the High Alps with an 
episode which illustrates their curious vicissitudes. 

It was late in the month of March; and nearly all the mountain 
roads were open for wheeled vehicles. A carriage and four horses came 
to meet us, at the termination of a railway journey, in Ragatz. We 
spent one day in visiting old houses of the Grisons aristocracy at May- 
enfeld and Zizers, rejoicing in the early sunshine which had spread the 
fields with spring-flowers : primroses and oxlips, violets, anemones, and 
bright blue squills. At Chur we slept, and early next morning started 
for our homeward drive to Davos. Bad weather had declared itself in 
the night. It blew violently, and the rain soon changed to snow, frozen 
by a bitter north-blast. Crossing the dreary heath of Lenz was both 
magnificent and dreadful. By the time we reached Wiesen, all the 
forests were laden with snow, the roads deep in snow-drifts, the whole 
scene wintrier than it had been the winter through. 

At Wiesen we should have stayed; for evening was fast setting in. 
But in ordinary weather it is only a two hours’ drive from Wiesen to 
Davos. Our coachman made no objections to resuming the journey, 
and our four horses had but a light load to drag. So we telegrapbed for 
supper to be prepared, and started between five and six. 

A deep gorge has to be traversed, where the torrent cleaves its way 
between jaws of limestone precipices. The road is carried along ledges 
and through tunnels in the rock. Avalanches, which sweep this pas- 
sage annually from the hills above, give it the name of Ziige, or the 
Snow-Paths. As we entered the gorge, darkness fell, the horses dragged 
more heavily, and it soon became evident that our Tyrolese driver was 
hopelessly drunk. He nearly upset us twice by taking sharp turns in 
the road, banged the carriage against telegraph posts and jutting rocks, 
shaved the very verge of the torrent in places where there was no parapet, 
and, what was worst of all, refused to leave his box without a fight. The 


made our way across the Spliigen, piercing its avalanches, by low-arched _ 
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darkness by this time was all but total, and a blinding snowstorm 
swept howling through the ravine. At length we got the carriage to a 
dead-stop, and floundered out in deep wet snow towards some wooden 
huts where miners in old days made their habitation. The place, by a 
curious, perhaps unconscious irony, is called Hoffnungsau, or the Meadow 
of Hope. Indeed it is not ill-named ; for many wanderers, escaping, as 
we did, from the dreadful Gorge of Avalanches on a stormy night, may 
have felt, as we now felt, their hope reviving when they reached this 
shelter. 

There was no light; nothing above, beneath, around, on any side, 
but tearing tempest and snow whirled through the ravine. The horses 
were taken out of the carriage; on their way to the stable (which for- 
tunately in these mountain regions will be always found beside the 
poorest habitation) one of them fell back across a wall and nearly broke 
his spine. Hoffnungsau is inhabited all through the year. In its dis- 
mal, dark kitchen we found a knot of workmen gathered together, and 
heard there were two horses on the premises besides our own. It then 
occurred to us that we might accomplish the rest of the journey with 
such sledges as they bring the wood on from the hills in winter, if coal- 
boxes or boxes of any sort could be provided. These should be lashed to 
the sledges and filled with hay. We were only four persons; my wife 
and a friend should go in one, myself and my little girl in the other. 
No sooner thought of, than put in practice. These original convey- 
ances were improvised ; and after two hours’ halt at the Meadow of 
Hope, we all set forth again at half-past eight. 

I have rarely felt anything more piercing than the grim cold of that 
journey. We crawled at a foot’s pace through changeful snow-drifts. 
The road was obliterated, and it was my duty to keep a petroleum stable- 
lamp swinging to illuminate the untracked wilderness. My little girl 
was snugly nested in the hay, and sound asleep with a deep white 
covering of snow above her. Meanwhile, the drift clave in frozen 
masses to our faces, lashed by a wind so fierce and keen that it was diffi- 
cult to breathe it. My forehead-bone ached, as though with neuralgia, 
from the mere mask of icy snow upon it, plastered on with frost. 
Nothing could be seen but millions of white specks, whirled at us in 
eddying concentric circles. Not far from the entrance to the village, we 
met our house-folk out with lanterns to look forus, Their bewildered 
anxious faces, as they flashed the lanterns on our supine snow-piled 
bodies, taking us for dead or direly wounded, were a sight tosee. It was 
past eleven at night, when at last we entered warm rooms, and refreshed 
ourselves for the tiring day with a jovial champagne supper. Horses, 
carriage, and drunken driver reached home next morning. 














The Clergy of the Gighteenth Century. 


——+o+—— 


A LittLE book has just been published by Mr. Murray, which affords us 
a very interesting glimpse into the manners and occupations of the 
country clergy during the eighteenth century. The popular conception 
of the Church and the clergy of that much-maligned epoch has not been 
materially impaired even by George Eliot’s pleasant portraits of them. 
It is true that the Adamses and Trullibers are usually understood to 
have belonged to the earlier half of the century, before the Wesleyan 
revival had introduced a somewhat higher standard of clerical conduct, 
and when the very hatred of Methodism which prevailed among the 
rural aristocracy had caused the clergy of the Established Church to be 
treated with greater consideration. But still there is a prevailing idea 
that the country clergyman of the period was, generally speaking, a 
secular character, who farmed, hunted, and shot, and gave up to his 
horses, his pointers, and his pigs the greater part of the time which 
ought to have been devoted to his parish. Nor indeed is the tradition 
without its element of truth. Such probably was the life of the majority 
of the beneficed rural clergy down nearly to the death of George IV. 
But they were far from being all alike: they were not all sportsmen and 
“good fellows.” Miss Austen, who died in 1817, has drawn several 
clergymen for our instruction, whose manners are confessedly taken from 
those whom she had known in her youth. Her-own father was an 
excellent specimen of the class, a clerical country gentleman better 
educated and more refined than the smaller squires round about 
him, but otherwise very much the same. The mistake that has been 
made is in supposing that such men were necessarily bad clergymen. 
Sydney Smith libelled his own order by saying that when he was a 
young man, if you met a clergyman, the chances were that he was a bad 
one. We do not believe this, and within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury two writers of pre-eminent genius and exceptional claims upon our 
confidence have given us a very different description—we mean the 
authoress already named, George Eliot, and Mr. J. A. Froude. The 
former had abundant opportunities in her youth of observing the lives 
and manners of the clergymen of the Midland Counties, among whom 
fifty years ago must have been many survivors of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; men who might have dined with Dr. Johnson at the rectory at 
Ashbourne, or have stared at the queer figure of Dr. Parr when he first 
made his appearance at Hatton. The originals of Mr. Gilfil, Mr. Irwine, 
and Mr. Crackenthorpe might all have been found within five-and- 
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twenty miles of Griffe. Mr. Froude is the son of a Devonshire clergy- 
man, and it is needless to say that his account of the clergy whom he 
remembers in his boyhood is implicitly to be trusted. They both bear 
witness to the influence then exercised by clergymen of the type we have 
described, and utterly deride the theory which the saying of Sydney 
Smith has done so much to countenance. It is impossible to read the 
description of Mr. Irwine in Adam Bede without seeing that the writer 
must have been deeply impressed with the practical efficiency of the 
clergyman who liked Sophocles and Atschylus better than Isaiah and 
Amos ; who “felt no serious alarms about the souls of his parishioners,” 
but who exercised “a more wholesome influence in his parish than the 
zealous Mr. Ryde, who came there twenty years afterwards when Mr. 
Irwine was gathered to his fathers.” Language of a similar character 
may be found in Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story. And it is clear that from 
these highly finished portraits, which betray in every line the affection 
and sympathy of the artist, she means us to learn the same lesson which 
Mr. Froude teaches in his essays. 

We have dwelt on these sketches of clergymen because we feel that 
in. Mr. Twining, the Essex clergyman of a hundred years ago, whose 
journals and correspondence are contained in the volume we have 
mentioned, we have in some respects the very counterpart of the Rector 
of:Hayslope. He was born in London in 1735, the son of Mr. Daniel 
Twining, tea dealer, and, having no turn for the business, was sent to 
the University of Cambridge when he was in his twenty-first year. He 
was a scholar and fellow of Sidney, and highly distinguished in the 
examination for the Chancellor's medal. In 1764 he married and 
settled down on the curacy of Fordham, near Colchester, to which was 
shortly afterwards added the small living of White Notley. Here he 
lived a pleasant leisurely literary life, reading the classics and belles- 
tires, translating Aristotle’s “ Poetry,” and corresponding with Dr. 
Burney on questions of literature, politics, and, above all, music, in 
which he was a great proficient. His parsonage house ‘was old and: 
irregular, but sufficiently convenient, and his study—the room in which 
he spent the most part of his time—was extremely cheerful and pleasant, 
looking into a garden of sweets.” Who cannot see both the man and his 
abode at once? The old rambling house, all corners and chimneys, covered 
with moss and lichen, and shrouded among sycamores and horse-chest- 
nuts, the long low wainscoted room with its well-filled bookshelves, its 
casement window, anda pear tree most likely trained against the wall out- 
side ; for of course it had a southern aspect. And then the kitchen garden 
and flower garden all in one ; the long grass paths between rows of goose- 
berries and currants and espaliers, the copia nariwm in the shape of roses, 
stocks, wallflowers, and sweet peas which filled up every vacant nook, 
and the old brick wall at the end, dividing it from the orchard, where 
the flycatcher and the redbreast built their nests from year to year in 
fearless familiarity and security. | Whocannot see it all—and the 
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curate in charge himself sauntering up and down the grass on a fine 
summer morning, his hands in the pockets of his black or drab “ small 
clothes,” his feet encased in broad-toed shoes, his white neck-cloth 
voluminous and starchless, his low-crowned hat a little on one side of 
his powdered head, and his eye wandering about from tree to flower and 
from bird to bush, as he chews the cud of some puzzling construction in 
Pindar, or casts and recasts some favourite passage in his translation of 
Aristotle. Men kept early hours in those days, and the curate’s break- 
fast was usually finished by eight; after which he made a point, he tells 
us, of reading some Greek author “for about an hour.” His time seems 
to have been divided between reading Greek and Latin and English and 
French literature, playing on the fiddle, and writing to his numerous 
correspondents; but what was the order of rotation in which these 
favourites followed each other we are left to conjecture. He would pro- 
bably dine about three ; tea would require him at six, and supper again 
at nine or ten. But he had no regular occupation. He was not a pro- 
fessed author like Cowper or Crabbe. He published nothing all his life 
but the Poetics. He was not a sportsman ; he was not a naturalist ; he 
was not an antiquarian. He was a great lover of natural scenery; but 
he often complains (most unjustly, however) that there was none in 
Essex worth looking at. We hear nothing of his parishioners, and next 
to nothing of his duties. He was not deeply interested in any of the 
philosophical] or religious questions of that epoch. We hear nothing of 
Voltaire or Rousseau ; nothing of Wesley or Whitfield. But Mr. Twining 
contrasts Phedrus with La Fontaine greatly to the advantage of the 
French author, in whom he finds a grace, a beauty, and a naiveté that 
are totally wanting in the Latin one. When he hears of the Gordon riots 
he congratulates himself on his safety at Fordham in the verses of Lucre- 
tius. The war of 1793 suggests to him a quotation from Isocrates. 
Amid the horrors of the French Revolution, as he is lamenting the 
pitiable condition of the Queen of France, he bopes Dr. Burney may be 
able to alleviate his grief by pursuing his translation of Metastasio. 
Happy the man, it may be said, who can seclude himself in his library 
from the turmoil and struggles of the world, and hear them only as he 
hears the wind outside, impressing him at times with a slight and rather 
pleasant sense of awe, but never for a moment disturbing his comfort or 
repose. 
Illum non populi fasces, non purpura regum 
Flexit. 


The philosopher of this description is not agitated very much by 
either patriotism or philanthropy, and it would be unjust to Twining to 
say that he was exactly that kind of man; for his letters contain 
some tolerably strong denunciations of the French Revolution, and he 
was so frightened in 1803 at the prospect of an invasion, that he fled 
from Colchester to Cambridge, and there spent the winter. But still he 
always conveys the impression that in his eyes the world of books was 
the real one, and the world of action the phenomenal. We have no doubt 
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that to a man of kindred tastes he was an excellent companion, and that 
as he passed through life he both experienced and diffused a great deal 
of happiness and enjoyment. But then comes the question, what was 
he asa clergyman? And we dare say that if we could follow him into 
those hours of his life of which he kept no account we should find that 
he was far from inattentive to his duties. We dare say he was just the 
kind of man to have sent Dame Fripp a piece of bacon or Silas Marner 
a dish of pettitoes. He was fond of good eating himself, and was very 
likely a genial and welcome visitor in the cottages of the poor. We find 
him dining with his farmers at a tithe dinner at White Notley, and riding 
home afterwards with a hundred pounds in his pocket. In the journal 
which he kept of his travels he everywhere appears in the light of an 
amiable and sociable man, with nothing of the bookworm about him ; and 
such men, we venture to believe, must have been common enough even 
among the rural clergy in the last century. They were not, at all events, 
mere farmers and fox-hunters. They were scholars and men of letters 
who might have appeared at the Literary Club with credit. And if 
their sermons were not very awakening or “ spiritual,” they recommended 
that simple course of duty of which, though it is in everybody’s power to 
pursue it, everybody requires to be reminded. 

But perhaps one of the most characteristic traits of our great-grand- 
fathers which this volume presents is the observant curiosity with 
which they travelled about their own country, making remarks on the 
most commonplace market towns at which they stopped to dine, as if 
it had been a Spanish or a German one. A country clergyman’s 
“outing” then very often consisted of a tour through two or three 
counties, taken comfortably and leisurely in his own carriage if he 
had one, on horseback if he had not. And we find here little sketches 
of this modest amusement as it was practised to within living memory. 
Three tours of the kind are recorded by one Essex clergyman. In 
1776 he drove his own horse, Poppet, from Colchester into Yorkshire, 
vid Huntingdon, Stamford, Grantham, Newark, Tuxford, and Don- 
caster, following the same line as the Great Northern Railway takes at 
the present day. He and his wife went together, generally driving 
a few miles before breakfast, and finding good accommodation at many 
small places which now probably boast of nothing better than a public 
house. If any one is tempted by the antique roomy appearance of 
one of these decayed hostelries to enter and ask for anything beyond 
bread and cheese, he will be lucky if he gets it, as also if he gets any 
reasonably good beer, instead of the vile decoction now sold by many 
country brewers under that name. Our clergyman, however, never 
grumbles, and it is easy to see that when people travelled so much in 
their carriages or on their own horses as they did then, it was neces- 
sary that there should beat least one “ gentlemanlike comfortable house,” 
as Twining calls it, in almost every considerable village. Hence a class 
of landlords, who are now almost extinct, equally removed from the 
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portly well-to-do Boniface, who kept the posting-inn in the country 
town, or the common publican who deals in little but liquor. They 
are gone from our gaze, and we will not deplore them; but our travel- 
ling clergyman occasionally reminds us of their existence, as he will any 
one who has even a boyish recollection of the pre-railway period. He 
writes to his brother minute descriptions of all he sees; compares 
Newark and Grantham with each other as carefully as if they were 
Venice and Genoa, and exhibits an interest in every place he passes through 
totally unknown to the railway traveller. It is curious to see an ordi- 
nary English county “done” in the style of a modern tourist in Italy or 
Spain, and to note the old-fashioned habits which the entries in the 
Diary record. Wherever the traveller might be, the dinner hour is some 
time in the afternoon, and “drinking tea” is almost always entered 
as a separate and important meal. In Twining’s Welsh tour we are on 
familiar ground. He describes picturesque scenery as others have 
described it since. But there is something at once antique and yet 
novel in his postchaise journey from Fordham to Bitteswell, near 
Lutterworth in Leicestershire. “ We breakfasted at Northampton ; 
we dined at Welford, we lay at Hitchin,” &c. Northampton is “ one 
of the neatest and handsomest towns he ever saw.” Welford is now a 
mere village ; but fifty years ago it was a flourishing little town, where 
the principal innkeeper drove a thriving trade in posting and coaching, 
and where a good dinner could always be obtained at the shortest 
notice, and doubtless a hundred years ago it was much the same. 

At Bitteswell there was another country clergyman, Mr. Powell, 
who takes his friend Twining out to tea with him at Cotesbach, 
Twininy taking his fiddle, and spending a very pleasant afternoon with 
some musical ladies, one of whom gave them a great treat on the harpsi- 
chord. One morning Mr. Powell went over to Rugby to invite Dr. 
James—then Head Master—to dinner. People seem to have been 
asked to tea in those days as they are to luncheon now. It avoided the 
formality and expense of a regular dinner party, and enabled the whole 
company to stroll about afterwards out of doors, which was an easy 
way of entertaining them. These tea parties were specially in vogue 
among the clergy, neighbouring families often walking as much as two 
or three miles out to tea, and home again through the pleasant hayfields 
and under the soft summer moon. 

There is not even a single chance allusion in the pages of Mr. 
Twining to any less reputable class of clergy. Playing the fiddle, 
reading the classics, and attendance at musical tea-parties do not con- 
stitute altogether the life of an ideal country clergyman ; but they point 
to the existence of a class quite different from the port-drinking, fox- 
hunting set to which it is thought there were no exceptions, unless it 
might be among the Evangelicals. And the country life of the clergy 
is here taken from the very part of England where such types of 
secular sinecurists were likely to be most abundant, Northamptonshire, 
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Leicestershire, Yorkshire, the great sporting counties. But the work 
now before us is not the only evidence we have that alongside of the 
more familiar type which greets us in Thomson, Goldsmith, Cowper, 
and others, there existed a class of men who carried into their country 
parsonages all the literary tastes they had acquired at the Universities, 
and if, as many would have called them, “little better than pagans,” 
were at least cultivated, and refined, and intellectual pagans, who con- 
tinued to be students through life from choice, not necessity, and who 
set an example in their respective spheres which was perhaps little less 
needed than one of more devotion and asceticism. 

There were of course infinite varieties of country clergy. There 
were the men like Twining, who, without being of the “squarson ” type, 
had no loftier conception of their spiritual duties than the Rev. Pitt 
Crawley, who belonged as much to the eighteenth century as the nine- 
teenth, the only difference being that the one postponed them to field 
sports and the pleasures of the table, the other to books, music, and the 
fine arts. But these two classes were split again into numerous subdi- 
visions. There was the fox-hunter, who was a good clergyman, and all 
the better able to counsel his parishioners in their troubles, and compose 
their quarrels, that he joined in their amusements, had a thorough 
knowledge of their characters, and was trusted by them in proportion. 
These men could not hunt every day, and the time that was not occupied 
in sport, instead of being devoted to Euripides, was given up to visiting 
their parishioners. They hada word for young and old, and were always 
welcome to the cottager’s wife at that hour of the afternoon when she 
had made herself tidy, swept up the hearth, and was sitting down by the 
fire with the stockings of the family before her. He would chat with 
her about the news of the village, give her a friendly hint about her 
husband’s absence from church, and perhaps before going would be taken 
out to look at the pig,on whose condition we may be sure he would have 
some valuable suggestions to bestow. The sermons which he preached at 
church would be robbed of none of their effect by the example of his 
own life, which, according to the standard of those days, would be. 
blameless ; and that there could be anything intrinsically wrong in his 
following the hounds, if it did not lead him to neglect other matters, it. 
would never have entered into the heads of his parishioners to conceive. 
Vice and virtue were divided from each other in those days by very 
broad lines. If a man committed any of the sins enumerated in the: 
Decalogue, he was a bad man; if not, he was a good one. There might. 
be a line of debateable land between obedience and disobedience in which 
the majority of mankind dwelt, and whom we were not to judge harshly, 
for were we not all “ poor frail creatures” !—a reflection that on the whole 
was rather comforting to the ordinary mind. But unless a man was a 
thief or murderer, an open blasphemer, or notoriously covetous, unjust, or 
immoral, mere “ worldliness” went for nothing in their eyes—no more 
in the case of a clergyman than in that of any other man. They 
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did not know what it meant. Then of course there was the country 
parson who was a bad clergyman, and brought the whole class into 
discredit—the man who was in the saddle four days a week, passed his 
evenings in drinking and card-playing, and left the dead who were 
interred during the week to wait for the burial-service till Sunday. 
Crabbe bears witness to this. But he shows, on the other hand, that 
among the country clergy even of that time there were those who did 
not fear to do their duty by rebuking the vices of the rich both pri- 
vately and in the pulpit. And the present writer has often heard of a 
clergyman in the Eastern Counties who flourished circa Mr. Pitt, who 
must have been in some respects the counterpart of Crabbe’s “ stern old 
rector” in the Squire and the Priest. This remarkable man was in the 
habit of making very pointed references to an old naval officer who never 
missed church morning or afternoon, but whose union with the lady 
who sat at the head of his table had not been sanctified by the Church ; 
upon which, so runs the story, an inquisitive old maid who occupied the 
adjoining pew invariably rose from her seat and peeped over the top of 
the partition at the white head of the delinquent just below. Among 
the more elegant and scholarly of the clergy, like our friend Twining, 
there were also numerous varieties. Cowper is equally severe upon 
both kinds, 
The cassocked huntsman and the fiddling priest. 


So we fear the curate of Fordham must have been included in his 
censures too. Cowper specially finds fault with concerts on Sunday after- 
noons, and to these we know that Twining was addicted, seeing no wrong 
in refreshing himself after the fatigues of the day with the strains of his 
“* sweet Straduarius.” The fiddling priest, however, was Cowper's special 
aversion, and there are some touches in his character of “ Occiduus” so 
‘like Thomas Twining that one might fancy he had sat for the portrait. 
Fiddling seems to have been particularly fashionable about this period, 
-and Cowper seems to have seen in it only one out of many traits by 
which the clergyman might be detected who aspired to be a man of 
‘fashion. There were many such in those days, though the breed is 


- now entirely extinct. We see some traces of it in Miss Austen, who, 


‘in one of the best of her characters, Mr. Tilney, namely in Worthanger 
Abbey, has given us a clergyman who attends watering-places, goes to 
‘balls and assemblies, dances, plays cards, and, in short, lives like other 
men of the world without the slightest idea that he is other than a model 
young man. Mr. Tilney, however, shows the character on its favourable 
side, but there were clergymen of the same genus, and who, to our 
minds, were far more unclerical and far less agreeable than the out-and- 
out clerical squire who farmed his glebe, shot his partridges, and took his 
turn with the hounds like an honest man without in any way losing the 
respect and affection of his parishioners. 

Another interesting illustration of the country clerical life may be 
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seen in the recently published autobiography of Sir Archibald Alison. 
His father was vicar of Kenley, in Shropshire, from 1792 to 1801. He 
was not, as far as we can make out, one of the sporting tribe; but he 
was a great naturalist, and took the Rev. Gilbert White as his model. 
“ Botany, zoology, and ornithology” were his favourite pursuits, and 
he was one of the first to adopt the allotment system; that, at all 
events, is one boon for which the poor are largely indebted to the 
clergy of the eighteenth century. He lived ina quiet but hospitable 
style; was a man of letters and a scholar, and the author of a work 
which long enjoyed a high reputation—an essay, namely, on the Prin- 
ciples of Taste. Sir Archibald recalls but little of the theological or 
purely pastoral side of his father’s life. But he was the idol of his 
parishioners, and when he left Kenley “ was followed for several miles 
by the whole parish, most of whom were in tears.” 

Clergymen of this description still survive in the Church of England. 
But they are, comparatively speaking, few and far between, and, where 
they still exist, are perhaps to some extent oppressed by the consciousness 
that their lives do not come up to the standard which modern theories 
exact. In fact, the kind of influence which they formerly exercised is 
not exactly the kind of influence which is now regarded with admiration. 
It was of the paternal and patriarchal character; and paternal and 
patriarchal principles are supposed to be obsolete. In days like our 
own, when “so many grave problems of humanity” are waiting for 
solution, and when the fundamental principles of Christianity are dis- 
cussed in village newspapers, that simple conception of the clerical office 
which sufficed a bygone generation is no longer adequate to our wants ; 
and the pleasant, genial old gentleman in knee-breeches, and sometimes 
top-boots, who fed his poultry and went into the stable to scratch the 
ears of his favourite cob, and round by the pigstyes to the kitchen-garden, 
where he took a turn for an hour or two with his spade or his pruning- 
knife, or sauntered, with his hands in his pockets, in the direction of the 
cucumbers, and lifted up the frames to see how they were getting on; 
coming in to an early dinner, and going out again to visit the old women 
and the farmers’ wives till tea time; then reading an old newspaper till 
supper, smoking his pipe, and going to bed at ten—is sadly behind the 
age, and is fast disappearing from view. Demands are now made upon 
the clergyman’s intellect incompatible with this easy mode of life; but 
whether the people have gained by the change—a change which removes 
their clergyman so much further from themselves and their own occupa- 
tions and amusements—is possibly open to doubt. But I fear I am 
verging on the political, and feel that I had better stop before I warm 
with the subject and write more than can be published. 
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Tue earliest beginnings of our common life as Englishmen can hardly 
fail of a perennial interest for us. And to return to the fountain-head 
of English history, to the period when England was in the making, and 
to the study of one among these great and early Englishmen, is no 
unprofitable nor uncongenial task, Among the illustrious of that 
early period the name of Alewine stands high. Coming, as he did, 
between. the father of English learning, the venerable Bede, and Aelfred, 
the first great English king, his historical position makes him interesting 
from two points of view. He is the outcome of that earliest period of 
English intellectual development which was the work of Northumbria, 
before internal discords completed its ruin and compelled it to submit to 
Mercia under Offa. And he is an Englishman of an England whose 
political capital was not London but York, whose religious centre was 
Lindisfarne not Canterbury, whose fathers of the Church were Aidan 
and St. Cuthbert, not Theodore or St. Dunstan. Alcwine belongs to the 
Northumbrian epoch of English evolution. And it is important to bear 
this in mind, for his character and the colour of his imagination were 
essentially northern. But Alewine differs from the great scholar who 
preceded him and the great king who followed him in this. He is the 
first Englishman who directly affected the movement of the continent, 
and whose influence has remained a permanent factor in European his- 
tory. Bedenever left his convent of Jarrow, by the mouth of the Wear ; 
Aelfred’s days were employed in repelling the Danes and in making 
Wessex supreme in England. But the active period of Alcwine’s life 
was passed chiefly in France. His fame is bound up with the court and 
the work of Charlemagne, or Karl, as we must call him. To that work 
he brought an English temper and a Northumbrian training. These are 
his spiritual pedigree ; the conditions which formed the man, and gave 
to his life the colour which it wears. To understand that life we must 
consider what this English temper and Northumbrian training meant. 
It would be difficult to exaggerate the influence of their parent-land 
in the formation of the English character. The grim and sombre plains, 
at that time unreclaimed, which border on the northern ocean; the 
hopeless grey sky, swept by a wrack of clouds scudding before the north ; 
the illimitable monotony of the marshy levels ; the “truculentia celi,” 
the “vis turbinum,” which struck the Roman mind with such a terror, 
these were the characteristics of the Englishman’s first home. On the 
shores of Northumbria, when conquest had led them thus far, they found 
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the same forbidding glance of Nature—the long stretches of down, grey 
beneath an east wind, the longer reaches of the grey ocean tumbling or 
rolling on the rocks of Farne, or on the sandy ridge that. joins the holy 
island to the mainland. Such a stern dwelling-place could not fail to 
grave a gloomy imagination deep into the nature of this people. Their 
visionaries ‘saw the blinding snow-drifts of Niflheim, the home of the 
hostile powers of Ice, falling in endless swirls, stifling and thick as 
wool. The fires of Muspel, the nether region of flame, are not yellow or 
orange with any natural heat, but black globes, for ever thrown up and 
for ever falling back into a bottomless pit. Alcwine paints among the 
terrors of hell the “ frigoris immanitas,” the “infinita miserie spatia,” 
the.endless halls of doom. All that the imagination conjures up is vast, 
dim, and undefined. If a limit be found, the fancy is ever ready to over- 
fly the fact. The outlines of the vision are lost and confounded in the 
mists which hide the undiscovered horror beyond ; just as the driving 
sea-fog shrouds and blurs the landscape that surrounded these men. How 
different from the imagination of a southern people; of the Italians 
Dante, Orcagna, or Angelico, dealing with almost identical fancies. With 
them all is dry, hard, and defined ; as clear and perspicuous as the sun- 
light. in which they daily lived. 

. Denied the brightness and the laughter of Nature, the human spirit 
in these northern men was rejected upon itself to find its sustenance. It 
sought its relief in intoxicating emotions ; in the triumph of endurance 
and fervid determination, of teeth set and will resolved in the face of 
pain, failure, and death. And this temper ran through the whole fibre 
of the race. In contemplative natures the severity of discipline in which 
they sought their joy, this tightening of the spiritual muscles, fitted them 
admirably for accepting the sterner qualities of Christianity. The un- 
known end, the undefined reward, the injunction to look beyond, the 
endless conflict here, the victory achievable through endurance and 
denial alone, were components of a religious idea which these men might: 
aecept with passionate earnestness. The men of active temper, on the 
other hand, sought their sustenance in the fierce excitement of battle, 
in the grim delight of victory, the inebriation of blood and wounds and 
hacking steel, Odin, the war god, is their chief. Their battle-songs 
throb with the madness of fight. Each verse, in its violent spasm, 
shoots like a jet of blood thrust from the beating heart, and tingles to 
the very hands that clutch the sword. The rhythm is broken by the 
gasp and the sob of over-mastering sensations. This is a deep-rooted 
quality in the English, and lives all down our literature ; in the border 
ballads, in Drayton’s rollicking trooper’s chaunt of victory for Agincourt ; 
even in Burns it survives; and the battle fury, its delight and glory, 
find expression as he tells us how the Scottish went “ red-wet-shad ” 
through the carnage and the gore. 

But whether this fierce and sombre temper of the English manifested 
itself in a life of contemplation or a life of action, its characteristic of 
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strife and endeavour remains. For the warriors their bards sang of 
war or of battle with monstrous forms, dragons and loathsome snakes, 
vague, unformed, and terrible, haunting misty meres, gorged with human 
blood, poisonous and rank. While for the men of reflective bias Beo- 
wulf’s dragon, by no violent or difficult change of fancy, became trans- 
formed into some perilous and besetting vice, gorged with lost souls. 
For one and for the other the fight remains; the quality of fierce and 
hot endurance is required if victory is to be achieved. And through the 
glory of the spiritual as of the physical victory there ever runs the same 
unvarying undertone of sadness. It is singular how little of confident hope 
and outlook Christianity brought to Alewine. His mind dwells chiefly 
on the “ volatilis umbra,” the fleeting shadow of all earthly things; “sic 
transit ” is written across the face of all he sees ; and of the end whither 
all is hastening he has no knowledge, “ per vallem lachrymabilem ad 
incertum properamus finem.” From the very first the grimness of 
the English temper had fastened upon this point of transitoriness. The 
mythology of the English spared not even itsown gods; their heroes may 
be victorious, but they must die. Neither Beowulf, their paladin, nor 
Balder, their god, the loveliest and the best, escape the spite of Loki and 
the dark realm of Hela, where all lost things must lie. Nothing brave 
or fair may last against the hatred of the older gods of chaos, the mon- 
strous and malignant powers. So Asgard, the golden glorious home, 
and all its gods, fail and perish, and are lost in the ocean whence they 
sprang. Yggdrasil, the ash-tree of existence, has its roots deep down in 
Hel, the region of Death, whither its leaves and branches shall fall, And 
nothing remains but endless strife, for which is required undying en- 
durance. 

With this tragic conception of life as the heritage of their birth, the 
English settled down in the country they had conquered. But constant 
warfare among themselves kept the fighting spirit alive and graved its 
characteristics deeper into the nature of the people. No conversion to 
Christianity, no imposition of monasticism, could alter the temper of the 
English, however much they might modify its exhibition. The spirit of 
the fighting men was in St. Cuthbert as he wandered over the lonely 
Lammermoor. It urged him to seek the solitudes of the rock of Farne ; 
“a place,” as Bede has it, “ without water, corn, or trees; infested by 
evil spirits, and very ill-suited for human habitation.” But for Cuth- 
bert there was nature to struggle with and to subdue; the devils to be 
fought, and the long, grey, infinite ocean with its unknown shores for 
constant company. Heroism was required no less in the conflict with 
the powers of darkness, than against the visible foe in the field. The 
spasm of the war-song became converted to the spasm of prayer; the 
wild tunes of the one served equally well for the other. The mystery of 
existence, the question of the beyond, still fascinated the English ima- 
gination. The beautiful allegory of the sparrow, preserved to us by 
Bede, shows us the northern temper approaching the problem of life 
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from the new point of view, and endeavouring to arrive at the Christian 
attitude. It was in these words that an Earl of Eadwine’s court urged 
his king to consider the new religion. “The life of man, O king, seems 
to be as the flight of a sparrow through the hall where you sit at meat 
with your soldiers and your ministers, and a warm fire burning in the 
midst, while outside are driven the storms of rain and snow. The spar- 
row flies in at one door and finds shelter from the wintery storm without. 
For a while it tarries in the warmth and light, and then flies out again 
to the darkness whence it came. So is the life of man. But what went 
before or what cometh after we know not. If this new doctrine tells us 
aught certain thereof, let us follow it.” And it was in the hope of this 
knowledge that Northumbria turned to Christianity. 

But the new religion, taught by foreigners, by Paulinus and the fol- 
lowers of St. Augustine, did not bite thoroughly into the tough North- 
umbrian nature. With the English the tie of blood had always been 
deeply binding. And their conversion could be worked out by men of 
their own stock only; speaking the same language and knowing the 
chords to touch if they would reach the heart and make it respond. 
Aidan, Cuthbert, Herebert of Derwentwater, and Hilda of Streaneshalch 
are the real apostles of Northumbrian conversion. But when the 
country had once been impregnated with the ideas of the new faith the 
whole fiery and mystic ardour of the people was poured into the new 
mould. Bands of wandering missionaries or solitary preachers crossed 
the land in all directions. Monasteries began to rise. Hilda built her 
famous Abbey of Whitby ; Boisil founded Melrose ; Benedict Biscop his 
twin convents of Wearmouth and Jarrow. From Rome he brought the 
designs for his church, pictures for the screens, singers for his choir, 
books, too, for the convent library. Each of his five journeys added 
some wealth of art or literature tohis store. Through the life of the 
monasteries the closest intimacy was established between Northumbria 
and Rome. The fervour of religious zeal burst beyond the bounds ‘of 
England. Boniface, the apostle of Germany, set sail to convert the. 
countries newly conquered by the Franks, and his mission stations spread 
the name of Britain abroad. A spirit of cosmopolitanism, of common 
brotherhood for all who were inside of the Church, was created, and this 
rendered it possible for Alewine to pass, as he did, from his cathedral 
school at York to the intellectual government of Karl and his empire. 

And this fervour of the religious life led to a quickening of the 
intellectual life. It was impossible for the English to study the language 
and the spirit of the Old Testament without responding to a temper so 
similar to their own. They could answer to the Hebrew battle-cry, 
“Jehovah, Lord of Hosts.” They could sympathise with the endless 
strifes of Israel. The mystery of the valley of dry bones was not unin- 
telligible to them. The pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night 
appealed to their own mythologic instinct, which made them fashion 
their ancient gods out of the forces of nature, the summer thunder, the 
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power of ice’ and the power of fire. And so the first burst of English . 


song was inspired by the Old Testament story. Caedmon, the cowherd 
at Hilda’s Abbey, fastened upon the history of Israel and chanted it in 


the English tongue. The convent libraries also produced their sure . 


result. The brothers became students first, and then turned themselves 
to the business of writing. Bede, in the convent of Jarrow, wrote the 
earliest history of England with a freshness‘ and vigour of colour that 
makes it still delightful to read. Northumbria had thus passed from 
paganism through religion to literature. But the national temper still 
remained as the common ground upon which this literature was planted, 
and which gave its colour to the work. This was the condition of the 
world into which Alcwine was born; and we have now reached the 
opening of his life. 

Alewine was born near York—it is said, cf noble parents—in the 
year. 735, the year of Bede’s death, though on that point there rests 
some doubt. Archbishop Ecgberht had founded a school in connection 
with his church of York ; and here, too, he was collecting, after the 
manner of Benedict Biscop, the first great English library. Alcwine 
was sent by his parents to the cathedral school. He was a delicate, 
sensitive boy, given to seeing visions and falling into trances. One day, 
as his class was studying the Gospels, when they came to the passage 
where St. John is sitting at the Last Supper, Alewine’s eyes closed and 
he fell into a trance. He said, afterwards, that he had been carried up 
on high, and had seen the whole world lying at his feet, revolving in a 
sea of blood. Such visions were by no means uncommon; and only a 
short time before, a brother of Melrose had journeyed through Heaven 
and Hell in a trance. Alcwine remained at York, studying in the 
library, reading the Greek and Latin authors that he found there, and 
chiefly Virgil, who fascinated him by the beauty and finish of his style, 
as he had fascinated Bede at Jarrow. In later life Alewine dreaded this 
attraction for his pupils. He feared that they would forsake sacred 
studies to follow the Roman. Two of his scholars, whom he found 
secretly reading the poet, received a severe reprimand ; and to Rigbod, 
Bishop of Treves, he wrote, “I wish you would study the four Evan- 
gelists and not the twelve Aineids.” But the dread of the “luxuriosa 
sermonis Virgilii facundia” was not the result of an illiberal mind so 
much as of a desire to keep in check the excessive passion for the classics 
which his own teaching had done so much to awaken. For himself, 


his devotion to pagan poets did not interfere with an earnest pursuit of — 


the Old Testament authors. His writing bears the marks of these early 
studies, and he owes the richness of his epistolary style chiefly to his 
acquaintance with the Bible. His imagery is inspired by or copied from 
the books of Job and Ecclesiastes; or, in its more florid passages, by 
the'Song of Songs. Jerome was his model; and the exquisite flavour 
of the monkish Latin had as much attraction for his literary sense as 
the grim theology of the Old Testament had for his national instinct. 
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When the office of librarian and head of the school at York fell 
vacant in 766, the appointment was conferred upon Alewine; and he 
began that apprenticeship as a teacher which was to serve him in such 
good stead at the Frankish court, and which fitted him to exercise the 
influence he did upon the course of European learning. For fourteen 
years he laboured quietly at his post; mastering the contents of the 
library, and laying in those stores of learning from which he was to 
satisfy the exorbitant appetite and curiosity of Karl. In these studious 
occupations the years went by till Archbishop Ecgberht died, and 
Alewine’s contemporary and fellow-student, Eanbald, was elected to the 
see. The new archbishop sent Alewine as his delegate to Rome, to ask 
the Pallium from the Pope. . It is uncertain whether Alewine had made. 
a previous journey to the holy city in the company of his old patron, 
Ecgberht. However that may be, this journey of 780-781 forms the 
turning point in Alcwine’s life; for on his way back to England he met 
Karl at Parma, and received an invitation to attach himself to the 
Emperor’s court. 

Alewine was forty-five years of age, in the very prime of his vigour, 
and fully matured by his training at York. His fame as the head. 
of a great ecclesiastical school had already spread beyond Britain. And 
circumstances were so happily arranged that,.in this meeting of the 
greatest conqueror and the greatest teacher of the age, there was some- 
thing dramatically opportune. It was the union of two “noble bar- 
barians” to put an end to barbarism, to arrest the long declension of 
Europe, and to set the nations once more upon the upward path. Karl 
was in the middle of his meteoric course across the world’s history. 
Impelled by great appetites, intellectual no less than physical, and a desire 
for universal sovereignty, he was steadily pursuing the two branches 
of his career. On the one hand, the whole of Europe seemed a field 
not too vast for his military enterprise. He did succeed in conquering 
the larger part of it, and strove to stamp it with the impress of his own 
organisation. But all his elaborate system of centralisation was doomed _ 
to fail and disappear with Karl himself. It was cast off, as a serpent 
casts its slough, leaving Europe fashioned upon its modern lines of 
development. The Emperor’s work served merely for a shelter from 
chaos ; and behind this shelter Europe gathered force to follow a course 
very different from that intended by Karl. No less ambitious was the 
Emperor’s attempt to conquer the world of barbarism and ignorance, 
and to assert his sovereignty over the human spirit. It was a task suffi- 
ciently vast to stimulate his sppetite for domination, and he applied 
himself with his wonted fervour to the work. He summoned to his aid 
the learned of every nation: Theodulf, the Goth; Leidrad from Gaul ; 
Paul Warnefrid and Peter of Pisa from Italy. But his scheme of intel- 
lectual regeneration for Europe was still incomplete. The Emperor 
himself could not attend to every detail of the educational system. It was 
only by a division of labour and a subordination of duties that the work 
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could be carried to a successful issue. And Karl was still in search 
of a first minister of education when he met Alewine at Parma in 781. 

Alewine accepted the proposal then made to him, that he should 
undertake the direction of Karl’s educational scheme. The two men 
agreed in loyalty to their object, but the difference of their tempera- 
ments compelled them to regard their prospects of success in different 
lights. Karl, as a man of action and a great conqueror, had unbounded 
confidence in his own ability. The vision of a vast empire, secure from 
foes outside, based on a perfect legislative system within, and intel- 
lectually supreme and universal, intoxicated his imagination, and 
seemed hardly beyond his powers. But the Emperor was a child in his 
perception of what was required to make an age of intellectual giants. 
On this point Alewine, the student, the solitary, contemplative man, had 
a juster view. “It rests not with you or me,” he said to Karl, “to 
make of France a Christian Athens.” Karl, however, believed that it 
did rest with him, provided that he could find the fitting instruments, 
and he had the whole of Europe from whence to draw his teachers, his 
poets, his philosophers ; but it. was an ignorant and a barbarous Europe. 
“Oh, had I but twelve clerks as wise as Jerome and Augustine!” he 
cried ; and Alcwine answered him, “The Lord of Heaven and Earth 
has not another like to them, and do you call for twelve?” Karl, the 
conqueror, had not the word “impossible” in his vocabulary ; Alewine, 
the student, knew how rare and how divine a bird a wise man was. But 
Alewine, with his English temper, was loyal though diffident ; willing 
to do all and expect little. And, by one of those curious pieces of irony 
which history sometimes displays, the work which especially belongs to 
Karl, his conquests and his legislation, which he believed to be so per- 
manent, fell away almost immediately after his death. While the work 
which especially belongs to Alewine, the restoration of the classics and 
the salvation of learning, that work undertaken in diffidence almost 
amounting to despair, endured and became the chiefest glory of his 
master the Emperor. 

The difficulty of the task which Alewine had undertaken justified 
his doubts of absolute success. Learning was at its lowest ebb. The 
few students who read the classics read them in copies that were cor- 
rupt ; the Latin of the sacred office had, in the mouth of ignorant 
priests, become an unintelligible gibberish. Nor was there any appa- 
ratus ready to Alcwine’s hand to enable him to affront the problem. 
He was obliged to begin from the very beginning. One circumstance 
alone he had in his favour, but that was a circumstance of great 
moment. An ardent desire for knowledge pervaded the atmosphere in 
which he was called to work. Karl himself concentrated the spirit of 
his time, and showed it at its highest power. And the robust intel- 
lectual appetite, the insatiable curiosity, which drove him poell-mell 
through all the range of science that was open to him, found expression 
among his subjects. The age exhibited a fore-glow of that passion 
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whieh characterised the later revival of learning. It was a kind of 
“aube du jour ;” a first attempt of the spirit in that direction which it 
afterwards pursued so vigorously in the fifteenth century.. 

Relying upon this universal temper, upon the impetuous determi- 
nation of the Emperor, and also on his own resolute power of labour, 
Alewine applied himself to the various departments of his work. And 
certainly no man ever found a better master to work under than Karl, 
for he was now a fellow-labourer with his minister; now, where need 
was, a patient pupil; and now a powerful sovereign on whose authority 
his servant might rely for support. Karl’s political connection with 
Rome directed his first attention to the restoration of the church and its 
services. The Latin of the Liturgy was corrected, and the Emperor and 
Alewine together undertook a revision of the sacred books. Side by 
side with this restoration of the Bible, a restoration of the classics was 
begun, in which Alewine took his share by editing the plays of Terence. 
An imperial decree ordained the foundation of public schools on the 
model of York, attached to the great cathedrals or abbeys, and under 
the superintendence of the bishop or abbot. And the Emperor, with his 
keen desire to centre in himself all the threads of his vast designs, 
required from these bishops or abbots a letter of stewardship and an 
account of the work done. In one of these reports, Alewine himself gives 
an account of his work at Tours. The letter is written in his own peculiar 
vein of florid imagery, and proves the width of his scheme as a teacher. 
“Some of my scholars,” he says, “I strive to inebriate with the old 
wine of ancient disciplines; and some I passionately desire to illumine 
on the order of the stars that stud the heavens, as it were the ceiling of 
some mighty house. But I miss the more exquisite books of scholar- 
ship. Let me, therefore, I pray you, send some of my boys to bring to 
France the flowers of Britain, that the west wind may come and may 
blow on the gardens of Loire, and all their balmy odours may flow out. 
- . . In the morning of my days I sowed good seed in Britain. And 
now my blood runs chill, and evening draws on apace, yet I cease not to” 
labour in France.” In these public schools, besides the Bible and the 
classics, the boys studied singing and the art of illumination. And 
through the schools of miniaturists the practice of design was handed 
down to the workers in glass ; and from these flowed one of the principal 
streams that went to feed the great flood of Italian painting. 

But Karl did not trust to reports only. He sometimes made a per- 
sonal inspection of his schools. The monk of San Gallen has preserved a 
vivid picture of one of these imperial visits. At the close of a long 
journey Karl came to a school which he had established under a certain 
master named Clement. At this school, as at all the others throughout 
the empire, the sons of nobles and of commoners alike were required to 
attend, and no distinction of birth was allowed to interfere with the 
discipline of the pupils. The Emperor called all the boys to him and 
made them read their exercises. The sons of poor parents had done 
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excellent work, but the young nobles had nothing at all to show. 
Thereupon the Emperor divided the boys into two groups, placing the 
industrious on. his right and the idle on his left. Then turning to the 
former he said; “I give you thanks, my children, that ye have so well 
answered to my desire, and I willreward you.” Then he turned to the 
young nobles and spoke in anger: “You pampered darlings, you have 
relied upon your birth and your possessions, and have neglected your 
studies to delight yourselves in luxury, and sport, and idleness, or useless 
games.” Then, shaking his hand on high, “ your nobility and birth shall 
be as naught to me. Unless you mend your ways, look for no favours 
from Karl.” The story, whether true or not in its details, bears witness 
to the thoroughness of Karl’s determination to make every one learned. 
He had seen his aim, and resolved to achieve it. With such a temper 
in his master Alewine could never have had to complain of coldness or 
want of support. But whether Karl’s great nobles, his fighting men and 
generals, relished having their lads turned into clerks is perhaps doubtful. 

Whether they relished it or not, they were obliged to feign acquies- 
cence, not for their sons alone, but for themselves as well. For not only 
did the Emperor establish public schools throughout the empire, but 
inside his own palace the fever of instruction raged more than elsewhere. 
It was a part of Alewine’s duty to give daily lessons to the court, to the 
Emperor himself, to his sons, his sisters, and his nobles. It must have 
been a strange sight to see those amazons, the Emperor’s daughters, 
fresh from the hunting-field, attended each by her lover; the Emperor’s 
sons and his mistresses; all the crowd of a free and warlike court 
gathered round the desk where the master sat, answering questions on 
every conceivable subject—on the eclipses of the moon ; on the’ princi- 
ples of rhetoric; on the gender of “rubus,” on the distinction between 
eternal and immortal: and Karl himself, grimly in earnest, stimulat- 
ing all with his superabundant vitality ; insisting that this work of 
learning, as well as the other of war, of the chase, or of love, shall be 
serious and genuine work. Consider for a moment the position of this 
teacher, called upon alone and from the wells of his own knowledge to 
satisfy a vast spiritual craving, a knowledge-hunger that seemed insa- 
tiable—for this quickening of the curiosity was perfectly genuine in Karl 
himself, and he imposed his will on all who came within his reach—and 
the master himself in their midst, a wiser but a sadder man than any of 
these his vigorous and ravenous pupils; with eyes that looked far out 
over a sea of time in which this great empire, so vital around him, 
seemed but a speck growing ever less and less upon the ocean. 

In this palace school they pleased their fancy by taking fictitious 
names, chosen from the Bible or the classics, as the men of the later 
Renaissance were wont to do. Alcwine called himself Flaccus, Karl 
was named David; others bore the names of Pindar, Homer, Eulalia, 
Dameetas. | Several instances of Alewine’s method in giving his lessons, 
“ disputes ” as they were called, remain to us preserved among his works. 
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One is of special interest. The interlocutors in the dialogue are Alewine 
himself and Pipin, son of Karl. Alcwine asks the questions and 
Pipin answers as he had been taught ; thus: “ A. What begets a word — 
P. The tongue. What is the tongue?—A scourge of brass. What is 
life ?—The joy of the happy, the misery of the wretched ; a waiting for 
death. What is death ?—An inevitable issue; a doubtful voyage; the 
fear of the living; the thief of men. What is the brain?—The store- 
house of memory. What is the blood!—The humour of the veins. 
What are the veins ?—The fountains of the flesh. What is cold !—The 
tormentor of plants, the destroyer of leaves. What is man !—The slave 
of death ; a passing wayfarer ; a guest of his home. How is he placed }— 
Asa lamp ina wind. What is the earth?—The universal devourer. 
What is the sea?—The pathway of the brave; the home of rivers; a 
refuge in danger ; a delight among pleasures. What isas sleep to a waking 
man ?—Hope.” And so on, question and answer go, running over all 
branches of humaninterest. This is the early struggling of the spirit to 
grasp and understand its surroundings, the human intelligence com- 
mencing to walk, setting out on its endless voyage of discovery impelled 
by curiosity. And, as in all early efforts of the spirit, a quaint mingling 
of poetry and science runs through the dialogue. The poetry of the 
world has not yet become myth; the science has not yet become fact ; 
the borders of the two are not yet distinguished. And the vagueness, 
vastness, the sadness of some of these answers—Earth, the universal 
devourer, not the universal mother ; Death, the uncertain voyage—these 
were to be expected from Alewine. They are the outcome of his northern 
nature. Their note is a common note in English poetry. 

In these labours, scholastic and literary, Alewine passed the larger 
part of his days in France. On his first arrival there the Emperor had 
given him the charge of three abbeys, Ferrieres, 8. Loup, and 8. Josse. 
The task of reforming and governing these monasteries proved no easy 
one. They were corrupt, “woody brakes of luxury,” as Alewine calls 
them ; and the brothers were given to the pleasures of the table and ex- 
travagance in dress. They were too wealthy to remain simple. Ale- 
wine himself, as Abbot of Tours, had twenty thousand serfs attached to 
his abbey lands. But Karl attacked the vices of the monks as vigorously 
as he attacked their ignorance. And Alewine acted as his principal 
minister in framing and enforcing the ‘Capitularies.” No one who 
served the Emperor could look for much leisure. And in addition to 
this work in France, Alcwine was also employed in important foreign 
affairs, In 790 he returned to England, as Karl’s ambassador to Offa, 
the Mercian King. It was a. sad journey for Alewine, for he found 
his old home broken up and the lordship of Northumbria rapidly passing 
away for ever. His efforts to pacify his.own countrymen failed, but 
through his exertions a war between Karl and Offa was avoided, and 
England negotiated her first commercial treaty. Six years later the 
Emperor presented Alewine with the Abbey of St. Martin at Tours ; and 
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thither he retired to pass the rest of his life in directing his monastery 
school and in composing his commentaries on the Bible, his exposition 
of the Song of Songs, his liturgic and controversial works, his treatises 
on rhetoric, grammar, and astronomy. 

Through all this mass of erudition it is needless to follow Alcwine. 
Most of it is dead now, and devoid of interest. It is rather our object 
to see what manner of man this courtly life and contact with the great 
world had left him, how far it had destroyed or modified his English 
character. And here, almost for the first time, Alewine speaks for him- 
self in his letters, written chiefly after he had retired to Tours. “ Le 
style c’est homme,” says M. Renan, and it is as much in the style as in 
the matter of a writer that we catch those indications of character 
which enable us to portray a man. Alewine himself, when apologising 
for the imperfections of his writing, gives us a glimpse of his inner 
nature which reveals the fervour and passion of his temper. “It is the 
‘ velocitas animi,’ the swift flight of the mind,” he says, “ that makes my 
pen run wrong.” But it is just this “velocitas animi” which gives his 
style its peculiar charm, its richness and strength of phrase, and its 
variety of imagery. When he is deeply moved, his words run and burn 
like fire. Yet it is when he is writing prose, not when he is engaged on 
verse, that his mind moves most freely and attains its greatest swiftness. 
While working in verse he is working in fetters ; the chains of Latin 
tradition are upon him; the lyrism of the English spirit finds itself 
hampered and confined. In Alewine’s hands Latin had not attained its 
medieval fluidity, as of molten gold, which altered its ancient character 
and made it such a splendid vehicle for lyrical outbursts as it became in 
the hands of the wandering students. The language was still too rigid, 
iron, and Roman. But so strong was this English instinct of lyrism in 
Bede, Alewine, and their contemporaries, that, though caged, they do 
attempt to sing. And in spite of frequent failure these efforts are 
interesting to us, for they belong to the earliest movement of tle English 
spirit of song. Perhaps the happiest among the many attempts, and 
best, because his mind was moving most swiftly, is Alewine’s lament over 
his friend and pupil Oswulf, nicknamed Cuculus. Spring and Winter, 
contending for the lad, sing an ameebean ode; and the poet cries— 

Non pereat Cuculus, veniet sub tempore veris ; 
Et nobis veniens carmina leta ciet. 


The note of “Lycidas” runs through the poem; it is an elegiac out- 
burst between Theocritus and Milton. 

The fervid spirit of Alewine attached him warmly to his friends. 
His letters run over with affection. He turns to friendship as a relief 
from the native gloom of his temper. “This age,” he writes, “is 
racked with many miseries; and there is no refuge to be found in it, 
save through the pity of God and the loyalty of friends.” Over his 
pupil Oswulf, who left him to follow a vicious life, he utters two pas- 
sionate cries in two successive letters, entreating, adjuring, imploring 
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him to return. Then in a third and briefer letter he closes his heart 
and steels it to endure: “If you will go, go!” And this fervour of 
emotion finds frequent expression in his poetry. Some lines of his, a 
veritable sonnet on friendship, called “ Ad amicum absentem suspiria,” 
are too long to quote here, and it is almost impossible to preserve the 
delicate flavour of this medizval Latin in the process of translation. 
Mingling with the sombre fervour of his English temper, the 
note of sadness also runs through Alewine’s character. He dwells on 
nothing else in nature with so much love as on the stars. He and 
Karl spent nights together watching the movement of the planets; 
and the “ deliciz poli, semperque manantia regna” had an endless 
attraction for him. He warned his monks against the injuries wrought 
by excessive sleep in lines written above their dormitory door; and 
among these injuries is this, that “sleep will close the eyes, and they 
will never see the splendours of the star-illumined sky.” With this 
habit of contemplation came the inevitable questioning of the unknown 
beyond. The curiosity of his intellect attacked its confines, broke 
through its bounds, and shrank before the illimitable void which, by its 
own act it had discovered, and which, in self-defence, it was compelled to 
conquer and inform. And Alewine, not through his temper only, but also 
by force of circumstances, was peculiarly susceptible to this sadness of 
the pioneering spirit. For all around him there was a widening of the 
human horizon, and to this result he more than any man was contri- 
buting. Such epochs of expansion must always be charged with melan- 
choly for the contemplative man. The human spirit in its growth has 
burst its cover and abandoned its shelter. It feels the unwonted airs 
chill about it. Out of those strange airs and changed conditions it will 
build itself a largerhome. But that is for the eye of faith to discern, and 
for hope to believe. Alewine, living at the very heart of this move- 
ment, was perplexed at the change. He could not grasp the mighty 
order of the things to be, nor confidently base his hopes upon the future. 
Alewine was still English in temper, fervid and sombre. But 
over all this, the groundwork of his character, we see an accumula- 
tion of wisdom and knowledge of the world, the outcome of his long 
and active life. He was aware of the dangers attending his besetting 
sadness and himself attacks it in words of warning that are as true 
now as then for those whom Dante saw in the fourth circle of Inferno. 
The words are addressed to Count Guy, who wished to take with him 
to the wars an “ Enchiridion” on the Virtues and Vices. “ Melan- 
choly,” says Alcwine, “is of two sorts. The one healthy, the other 
poisonous. That melancholy is healthy whereby we repent of sin and 
turn to God. The other sort is the melancholy of this world, which 
opens the door of the soul.to death; which sets its hand to no good 
work ; which terrifies the soul and often drives it into desperation, 
and robs it of all hope of future good. From this is begotten malice, 
spite, a coward heart, sourness, and despair.” And speaking of this 
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same melancholy, Alewine offers a diagnosis of its cause drawn from 
the observation of himself. ‘There is this difference,” he says, “ between 
the eternal and the temporal state: that in this life we love and desire 
what we have not; in the next we shall love what we have because we 
have it.” This is, for him, the blessing of heaven. What Alewine 
suffered from, what all people must suffer from who live at a period of 
intellectual growth and are alive to its impulse, was the desire of the 
unattainable, which is the very growing pain of the spirit, without 
which it would not move. ‘ Blessed is he who converts necessity into 
a ready will.” This is Alewine’s remedy ; his statement of true freedom, 
asit was Dante’s after him. ‘In la sua volontade é nostra pace.” 

This was the delicate instrument that Karl employed to perfect his 
scheme of intellectual regeneration. But with the remorseless egotism 
of a great genius, who sacrifices all to the object he has in view, the 
Emperor wore out his servant. Soon after reaching Tours, Alewine 
began to complain of failing health, and begged to be relieved of his 
duties. But Karl would not consent. He wished to take Alewine 
with him to Rome to be present at his coronation in 801. In spite of 
all the Emperor’s insistence, however, his minister refused to leave the 
‘smoky roofs of Tours for all the golden palaces of Rome.” Alewine 
still hoped to return to England, and to be buried at York. “ Never 
forget me as I shall not forget you, be it in life or death,” he wrote to 
the brothers there. “And it may be that God will have pity on me; 
so that in his old age you may bury him whose youth you fostered. 
And should another resting-place be ordained for this my body, yet, 
through God’s grace, I trust my soul may be granted rest with you.” 
But it was not to be. He never saw England again. The end of his 
life’s labour had come ; he was to embark on a voyage not for England 
but for that more distant country to whose bourn his eyes had been so 
often turned. He died at Tours on the day of Pentecost, May 19, 804, 
after a few days fever. 

Our chief interest in Alewine has lain in the consideration of him as 
one of the first great Englishmen; in observing the strong character 
given to him by the circumstances of his birth, and how that character 
remained permanent. But Alewine was more than a great Englishman ; 
his name belongs to European history. It is singular that of all the 
peerage of warriors who surrounded Karl, that peerage which inspired 
so deep a sentiment of romance, hardly one name except the name of 
Roland survives in any authentic contemporary record. The peerage of 
letters has fared better ; the Fontarabbia of Time has dealt more tenderly 
with them. Alcwine and Theodulf, and Leidrad and Eginhard, still 
stand out in comparative clearness through the dim, half-light of that 
early dawn. Of these figures, by far the most distinguished is that of 
Alewine ; and it is not too much to say of him that “ he was the finest 
and most active intellect of the eighth century after Karl himself.” 
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The Dibining Rod. 
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THERE is something remarkable, and not flattering to human sagacity, 
in the periodical resurrection of superstitions. Houses, for example, go 
on being “ haunted” in country districts, and no educated man notices 
the circumstance. Then comes a case like that of the Drummer of 
Tedworth, or the Cock Lane Ghost, and society is deeply moved, philo- 
sophers plunge into controversy, and he who grubs among the dusty 
tracts of the past finds a world of fugitive literature on forgotten bogies. 
Chairs move untouched by human hands, and tables walk about in 
lonely castles of Savoy, and no one marks them, till a day comes when 
the furniture of some American cottage is similarly afflicted, and then 
a shoddy new religion is based on the phenomenon. The latest revival 
among old beliefs is that in the divining rod. ‘Our liberal shepherds 
give it a shorter name,” and so do our conservative peasants, calling the 
“rod of Jacob” the “twig.” To “work the twig” is rural English for 
the craft of Dousterswivel in the Antiquary, and perhaps from this 
comes our slang expression to “ twig,” or divine, the hidden meaning of 
another. Recent correspondence in the newspapers has proved that, 
whatever may be the truth about the “ twig,” belief in its powers is still 
very prevalent. Respectable people are not ashamed to bear signed 
witness to its miraculous powers of detecting springs of water and secret 
mines. It is habitually used by the miners in the Mendips, as Mr. 
Woodward found ten years ago; and forked hazel divining rods from 
the Mendips are a recognised part of ethnological collections. There are 
two ways of investigating the facts or fancies about the rod. One is to 
examine it in its actual operation—a task of considerable labour, which 
will doubtless be undertaken by the Society for Psychical Research ; the 
other, and easier, way is to study the appearances of the divining wand 
in history, and that is what we propose to do in this article. 

When a superstition or belief is widely spread in Europe, as the faith 
in the divining rod certainly is (in Germany rods are hidden under babies’ 
clothes when they are baptised), we naturally expect to find traces of it 
in ancient times and among savages all over the modern world. Let us 
take what seems a very similar example. There is a magical instrument 
—a small fish-shaped piece of thin, flat wood tied to a thong—which, 
when whirled in the air, produces a strange noise, a compound of roar and 
buzz, This instrument is sacred among the natives of Australia, where 
it is used to call together the men, and to frighten away the women from 
the religious mysteries of the males. The same instrument is used for 


similar purposes in New Mexico, and in South Africa and New Zealand 
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—parts of the world very widely distant from each other, and inhabited 
by very diverse races. It has also been lately discovered that the Greeks 
used this toy, which they called pdufoc, in the Mysteries of Dionysus, 
and possibly it may be identical with the mystica vannus Iacchi (Virgil, 
Georgics, i. 166). The conclusion drawn by the ethnologist is that this 
object, called Zurndun by the Australians, is a very early savage in- 
vention, probably discovered and applied to religious purposes in various 
separate centres, and retained from the age of savagery in the mystic 
rites of Greeks and perhaps of Romans. Well, do we find anything 
analogous in the case of the divining rod? 

Future researches may increase our knowledge, but at present little or 
nothing is known of the divining rod in classical ages, and not very much 
(though that little is significant) among uncivilised races. It is true 
that in all countries rods or wands, the Latin virga, have a magical 
power. Virgil obtained his medieval repute as a wizard because his 
name was erroneously connected with virgula, the magic wand. But 
we do not actually know that the ancient wand of the enchantress Circe, 
in Homer, or the wand of Hermes, was used, like the divining rod, to 
indicate the whereabouts of hidden wealth or water. In the Homeric 
hymn to Hermes (line 529), Apollo thus describes the caduceus, or wand 
of Hermes: “ Thereafter will I give thee a lovely wand of wealth and 
riches, a golden wand with three leaves, which shall keep thee ever 
unharmed.” In later art this wand, or caduceus, is usually entwined 
with serpents; but on one vase, at least, the wand of Hermes is simply 
the forked twig of our rustic miners and water-finders. The same form 
is found on an engraved Etruscan mirror.* Now, was a wand of this 
form used in classical times to discover hidden objects of value? That 
wands were used by Scythians and Germans in various methods of 
casting lots is certain; but that is not the same thing as the working 
of the twig. Cicero speaks of a fabled wand by which wealth can be 
procured ; but he says nothing of the method of its use, and possibly 
was only thinking of the rod of Hermes, as described in the Homeric 
hymn already quoted. There was a Roman play, by Varro, called 
Virgula Divina; but it is lost, and throws no light on the subject. A 
passage usually quoted from Seneca has no more to do with the divining 
rod than with the telephone. Pliny is a writer extremely fond of mar- 
vels ; yet when he describes the various modes of finding wells of water, 
he says nothing about the divining wand. The isolated texts from 
Scripture which are usually referred to clearly indicate wands of a 
different sort, if we except Hosea iv. 12, the passage used as motto by 
the author of Lettres qui déccowvrent Illusion des Philosophes sur la 
Baguette (1696). This text is translated in our Bible, “ My people ask 
counsel at their stocks, and their staff declareth unto them.” Now, we 
have here no reference to the search for wells and minerals, but to a 
form of divination for which the modern twig has ceased to be applied. 





* Preller, Ausgewahlte Aufsdtze, p, 164, 
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In rural England people use the wand to find water, but not to give 
advice, or to indicate thieves or murderers; but, as we shall see, the 
rod has been very much used for these purposes within the last three 
centuries. This brings us to the moral powers of the twig; and here 
we find some assistance in our inquiry from the practices of uncivilised 
races. In 1719 John Bell was travelling across Asia; he fell in with 
a Russian merchant, who told him of a custom common among the 
Mongols. The Russian had lost certain pieces of cloth, which were 
stolen out of his tent. The Kutuchtu Lama ordered the proper steps 
to be taken to find out the thief. “One of the Lamas took a bench 
with four feet, and after turning it in several directions, at last it pointed 
directly to the tent where the stolen goods were concealed. The Lama 
now mounted across the bench, and soon carried it, or, as was commonly 
believed, it carried him, to the very tent, where he ordered the damask 
to be produced. The demand was directly complied with; for it is vain 
in such cases to offer any excuse.”* Here we have not a wand, indeed, 
but a wooden object which turned in the direction, not of water or 
minerals, but of human guilt. A better instance is given by the Rev. 
H. Rowley, in his account of the Mauganja.t A thief had stolen some 
corn, The medicine-man, or sorcerer, produced two sticks, which he 
gave to four young men, two holding each stick. The medicine-man 
danced and sang a magical incantation, while a zebra-tail and a rattle 
were shaken over the holders of the sticks. ‘After a while, the men 
with the sticks had spasmodic twitchings of the arms and legs; these 
increased nearly to convulsions. . . . According to the native idea, < 
was the sticks which were possessed primarily, and through them the 
men, who could hardly hold them. The sticks whirled and dragged the 
men round and round like mad, through bush and thorny shrub, and 
over every obstacle; nothing stopped them ; their bodies were torn and 
bleeding. At last they came back to the assembly, whirled round again, 
and rushed down the path to fall panting and exhausted in the hut of 
one of a chief’s wives. The sticks, rolling to her very feet, denounced. 
her as a thief. She denied it; but the medicine-man answered, ‘ The 
spirit has declared her guilty ; the spirit never lies.’” The woman, how- 
ever, was acquitted, after a proxy trial by ordeal: a cock, used as her 
proxy, threw up the mwavi, or ordeal-poison. 

Here the points to be noted are, first, the violent movement of the 
sticks, which the men could hardly hold ; next, the physical agitation of 
the men. The former point is iMhustrated by the confession of a civil 
engineer writing in the Zimes. This gentleman had seen the rod suc- 
cessfully used for water; he was asked to try it himself, and he de- 
termined that it should not twist in his hands “ if an ocean rolled under 
his feet.” Twist it did, however, in spite of all his efforts to hold it, 
when he came above a concealed spring. Another example is quoted in 





* Tylor, Prim. Cult. ii. 156. Pinkerton, vii. 357. 
t Universities Mission to Central Africa, p. 217. Prim, Cult, ii, 156, 157. 
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the Quarterly Review, vol. xxii. p. 374. A narrator, in whom the editor 
had “implicit confidence,” mentions how, when a lady held the twig just 
over a hidden well, “ the twig turned so quick as to snap, breaking near 
her fingers.” There seems to be no indiscretion in saying, as the state- 
ment has often been printed before, that the lady spoken of in the 
Quarterly Review was Lady Milbanke, mother of the wife of Byron. Dr. 
Hutton, the geologist, is quoted as a witness of her success in the search 
for water with the divining rod. He says that, in an experiment at 
Woolwich, “the twigs twisted themselves off below her fingers, which 
were considerably indented by so forcibly holding the rods between 
them.* Next, the violent excitement of the four young men of the 
Mauganja is paralleled by the physical experience of the lady quoted in 
the Quarterly Review. “ A degree of agitation was visible in her face 
when she first made the experiment; she says this agitation was great” 
when she first began to practise the art, or whatever we are to call it. 
Again, in Lettres qui découvrent Pillusion (p. 63), we read that Jacques 
Aymar (who discovered the Lyons murderer in 1692) se sent tout ému— 
feels greatly agitated—when he comes on that of which he is in search. 
On page 97 of the same volume, the body of the man who holds the 
divining rod is described as “ violently agitated.” When Aymar entered 
the room where the murder, to be described later, was committed, “ his 
pulse rose as if he were in a burning fever, and the wand turned rapidly 
in his hands” (Lettres, p. 107). But the most singular parallel to the 
performance of the African wizard must be quoted from a curious 
pamphlet already referred to, a translation of the old French Verge de 
Jacob, written, annotated, and published by a Mr. Thomas Welton. 
Mr. Welton seems to have been a believer in mesmerism, animal mag- 
netism, and similar doctrines, but the coincidence of his story with that 
of the African sorcerer is none the less remarkable. It is a coincidence 
which must almost certainly be “ undesigned.” Mr. Welton’s wife was 
what modern occult philosophers call a “Sensitive.” In 1851, he wished 
her to try an experiment with the rod in a garden, and sent a maid- 
servant to bring “a certain stick that stood behind the parlour door. 
In great terror she brought it to the garden, her hand firmly clutched 
on the stick, nor could she let it go. . . .” The stick was given to Mrs. 
Welton, “and it drew her with very considerable force to nearly the 
centre of the garden, to a bed of poppies, where she stopped.” Here 
water was found, and the gardener, who had given up his lease as there 
was no well in the garden, had the lease renewed. 

We have thus evidence to show (and much more might be adduced) 
that the belief in the divining rod, or in analogous instruments, is not 
confined to the European races. The superstition, or whatever we are 
to call it, produces the same effects of physical agitation, and the use of 





* Quoted in “Jacob's Rod”; London, n,d,, a translation of La Verge de Jacob, 
Lyon, 1693, 
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the rod is accompanied with similar phenomena among Mongols, English 
people, Frenchmen, and the natives of Central Africa, The same coin- 
cidences are found in almost all superstitious practices, and in the effects 
of these practices on believers. The Chinese use a form of planchette, 
which is half a divining rod—a branch of the peach tree; and “ spiritu- 
alism” is more than three-quarters of the religion of most savage tribes, 
a Maori séance being more impressive than anything the civilised Sludge 
can offer his credulous patrons. From these facts different people draw 
different inferences. Believers say that the wide distribution of their 
favourite mysteries is a proof that “there is something in them.” The 
incredulous look on our modern “ twigs,” and turning-tables, and ghost 
stories as mere “ survivals” from the stage of savage culture, or want of 
culture, when the fancy of half-starved man was active and his reason 
uncritical. ' 

The great authority for the modern history of the divining rod is a 
work published by M. Chevreuil, in Paris, in 1854. M. Chevreuil, 
probably with truth, regarded the wand as much on a par with the 
turning-tables, which, in 1854, attracted a good deal of attention. He 
studied the topic historically, and his book, with a few accessible French 
tracts and letters of the seventeenth century, must here be our guide. 
A good deal of M. Chevreuil’s learning, it should be said, is reproduced 
in Mr. Baring Gould’s Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, but the French 
author is much more exhaustive in his treatment of the topic. M. 
Chevreuil could find no earlier book on the twig than the Testament du 
Frére Basil Valentin, a holy man who flourished (the twig) about 1413; 
but whose treatise is possibly apocryphal. According to Basil Valentin, the 
twig was regarded with awe by ignorant labouring men, which is still true. 
Paracelsus, though he has a reputation for magical daring, thought the 
use of the twig “ uncertain and unlawful ;” and Agricola, in his De Re 
Metallica (1546) expresses a good deal of scepticism about the use of the 
rod in mining. A traveller of 1554 found that the wand was not used— 
and this seems to have surprised him—in the mines of Macedonia. Most 
of the writers of the sixteenth century accounted for the turning of the 
rod by “sympathy,” which was then as favourite an explanation of every- 
thing as evolution is to-day. In 1620 the Baron de Beau Soleil of 
Bohemia (his name sounds rather Bohemian) came to France with his 
wife, and made much use of the rod in the search for water and minerals. 
The Baroness wrote a little volume on the subject, afterwards reprinted 
in a great storehouse of this lore, La Physique Occulte, of Vallemont. 
Kircher, a Jesuit, made experiments which came to nothing ; but Gas- 
pard Schott, a learned writer, cautiously declined to say that the Devil 
was always “at the bottom of it” when the rod turned successfully. 
The problem of the rod was placed before our own Royal Society by 
Boyle, in 1666, but the Society was not more successful here than in 
dealing with the philosophical difficulty proposed by Charles II. In 
1679 De Saint Romain, deserting the old hypothesis of secret “ sympa- 
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thies,” explained the motion of the rod (supposing it to move) by the 
action of corpuscules. From this time the question became the playing 
ground of the Cartesian and other philosophers. The struggle was be- 
tween theories of “ atoms,” magnetism, “‘corpuscules,” electric effluvia, and 
so forth, on one side, andthe immediate action of devils, or of conscious 
imposture, on the other. The controversy, comparatively simple as long 
as the rod only indicated hidden water or minerals, was complicated by 
the revival of the savage discovery that the wand could “smell out” 
moral offences. As long as the twig turned over material objects, you 
could imagine sympathies and “ effluvia” at pleasure. But when the 
wand twirled over the scene of a murder, or dragged the expert after the 
traces of the culprit, fresh explanations were wanted. Le Brun wrote 
to Malebranche on July 8, 1689, to tell him that the wand only turned 
over what the holder had the intention of discovering.* If he were 
following a murderer, the wand good-naturedly refused to distract him 
by turning over hidden water. On the other hand, Vallemont says that 
when a peasant was using the wand to find water, it turned over a spot 
in a wood where a murdered woman was buried, and it conducted the 
peasant to the murderer’s house. These events seem inconsistent with 
Le Brun’s theory of intention. Mailebranche replied, in effect, that he 
had only heard of the turning of the wand over water and minerals ; 
that it then turned (if turn it did) by virtue of some such force as 
electricity ; that, if such force existed, the wand would turn over open 
water. But it does not so turn ; and, as physical causes are constant, it 
follows that the turning of the rod cannot be the result of a physical 
cause. The only other explanation is an intelligent cause—either the will 
of an impostor, or the action of a spirit. Good spirits would not meddle 
with such matters ; therefore either the Devil or an impostor causes the 
motion of the rod, if it does move at all. This logic is not agreeable to 
believers in the twig; but there the controversy stood, till, in 1692, 
Jacques Aymar, a peasant of Dauphiné, by the use of the twig discovered 
one of the Lyons murderers. 

The story of this singular event has recently been told, but inaccurately, 
and on the authority of a second-hand compilation, in the St. James’s 
Gazette. Though the anecdote is pretty well known, it must here be 
briefly repeated. No affair can be better authenticated, and our version 
is abridged from the Relations of ‘‘ Monsieur le Procureur du Roi, 
Monsieur l’Abbé de la Garde, Monsieur Panthot, Doyen des Médecins 
de Lyon, and Monsieur Aubert, Avocat célébre.” 

On July 5, 1692, a vintner and his wife were found dead in the 
cellar of their shop at Lyons. They had been killed by blows from a 
hedging-knife, and their money had been stolen. The culprits could 
not be discovered, and a neighbour took upon him to bring to Lyons 
a peasant out of Dauphiné, named Jacques Aymar, a man noted for his 
skill with the diviningrod. The Lieutenant-Criminel and the Procureur 
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du Roi took Aymar into the cellar, furnishing him with a rod of the 
first wood that came to hand. According to the Procureur du Roi, the 
rod did not move till Aymar reached the very spot where the crime had 
been committed. His pulse then rose, and the wand twisted rapidly. 
“Guided by the wand or by some internal sensation,” Aymar now followed 
the track of the assassins, entered the court of the Archbishop’s palace, 
left the town by the bridge over the Rhone, and followed the right bank 
of the river. He reached a gardener’s house, which he declared the men 
had entered, and some children confessed that three men (whom they 
described) had come into the house one Sunday morning. Aymar 
followed the track up the river, pointed out all the places where the 
men had landed, and, to make a long story short, stopped at last at the 
door of the prison of Beaucaire. He was admitted, looked at the 
prisoners, and picked out as the murderer a little hunchback (had the 
children described a hunchback?) who had just been brought in for a 
small theft. The hunchback was taken to Lyons, and he was recognised, 
on the way, by the people at all the stages where he had stopped. At 
Lyons he was examined in the usual manner, and confessed that he had 
been an accomplice in the crime, and had guarded the door. Aymar pur- 
sued the other culprits to the coast, followed them by sea, landed where 
they had landed, and only desisted from his search when they crossed 
the frontier. As for the hunchback, he was broken on the wheel, being 
condemned on his own confession. It does not appear that he was put 
to the torture to make him confess. If this had been done his admissions 
would, of course, have been as valueless as those of the victims in trials 
for witchcraft. 

This is, in brief, the history of the famous Lyons murders. It must 
be added that many experiments were made with Aymar in Paris, and 
that they were all failures. He fell into every trap that was set for 
him ; detected thieves who were innocent, failed to detect the guilty, 
and invented absurd excuses ; alleging, for example, that the rod would 
not indicate a murderer who had confessed, or who was drunk when he 
committed his crime. These excuses seem to annihilate the wild 
contemporary theory of Chauvin and others, that the body of a mur- 
derer naturally exbales an invisible matiére meurtriére—peculiar inde- 
structible atoms, which may be detected by the expert with the rod. 
Something like the same theory, we believe, has been used to explain the 
pretended phenomena of haunted houses. But the wildest philosophical 
credulity is staggered by a matiére meurtriére which is disengaged by 
the body of a sober, but not by that of an intoxicated, murderer, which 
survives tempests in the air, and endures for many years, but is dissipated 
the moment the murderer confesses, Believers in Aymar have conjec- 
tured that his real powers were destroyed by the excitements of Paris, 
and that he took to imposture; but this is an effort of too easy good- 
nature. When Vallemont defended Aymar (1693) in the book called 
La Physique Occulte, he declared that Aymar was physically affected to 
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an unpleasant extent by matiére meurtriére, but was not thus agitated 
when he used the rod to discover minerals. We have seen that, if 
modern evidence can be trusted, holders of the rod are occasionally 
much agitated even when they are only in search of wells. The story 
‘gave rise to a prolonged controversy, and the case remains a judicial 
puzzle, but little elucidated by the confession of the hunchback, who 
may have been insane, or morbid, or wearied by constant questioning 
till he was tired of his life. He was only nineteen years of age. 

The next use of the rod was very much like that of “tipping” and 
turning tables. Experts held it (as did Le Pére Ménestrier, 1694), 
questions were asked, and the wand answered by turning in various 
directions. By way of showing the inconsistency of all philosophies of 
the wand, it may be said that one girl found it turned over concealed gold 
if she held gold in her hand, while another found that it indicated the 
metals so long as she did not carry gold with her in the quest. In the 
search for water, ecclesiastics were particularly fond of using the rod. The 
Maréchal de Boufflers dug many wells, and found no water, on the indi- 
cations ofa rod in the hands of the Prieur de Dorenic, near Guise. In 
1700 a Curé, near Toulouse, used the wand to answer questions, which, 
like planchetie, it often answered wrong. The great sourcier, or water- 
finder of the eighteenth century, was one Bleton. He declared that the 
rod was a mere index, and that physical sensations of the searcher com- 
municated themselves to the wand. This is the reverse of the African 
theory, that the stick is inspired, while the men who held it are only 
influenced by the stick. On the whole, Bleton’s idea seems the less 
absurd, but Bleton himself often failed when watched with scientific 
care by the incredulous. Paramelle, who wrote on methods of discovering 
wells, in 1856, came to the conclusion that the wand turns in the 
hands of certain individuals of peculiar temperament, and that it is very 
much a matter of chance whether there are, or are not, wells in the places 
where it turns. 

On the whole, the evidence for the turning of the wand is a shade 
better than that for the magical turning of tables. If there are no 
phenomena of this sort at all, it is remarkable that the belief in them 
is so widely diffused. But if the phenomena are purely subjective, 
owing to the conscious or unconscious action of nervous patients, 
then they are precisely of the sort which the cunning medicine-man 
observes, and makes his profit out of, even in the earliest stages of 
society. Once introduced, these practices never die out among the conser- 
vative and unprogressive class of peasants ; and, every now and then, 
they attract the curiosity of philosophers, or win the belief of the credu- 
lous among the educated classes. Then comes, as we have lately seen, a 
revival of ancient superstition. For it were as easy to pluck the comet out 
of the sky by the tail, as to eradicate superstition from the mind of man. 

Perhaps one good word may be said for the divining rod. Con- 
sidering the chances it has enjoyed, the rod hag done less mischief than 
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might have been expected. It might very well have become in Europe, a 
kind of ordeal, or method of searching for and trying malefactors. Men 
like Jacques Aymar might have played, on a larger scale, the part of 
Hopkins, the witch-finder. Aymar was, indeed, employed by some 
young men to point out, by help of the wand, the houses of ladies who 
had been more frail than faithful. But at the end of the seventeenth 
century in France, this research was not regarded with favour, and put 
the final touch on the discomfiture of Aymar. So far as we know, the 
hunchback of Lyons was the only victim of the “ twig ” who ever suffered 
in civilised society. It is true that, in rural England, the movements 
of a Bible, suspended like a pendulum, have been thought to point out 
the guilty. But even that evidence is’ not held good enough to go toa 
jury. 
A. L, 
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Faust as a Puppet-hero. 
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Few legendary heroes have been more fortunate as to the artistic hands 
into which they have fallen than the famous wizard of the sixteenth 
century. Painting, poetry, and music kave put forth their highest powers 
to immortalise his weird, mystic figure, which lives for ever on the 
canvas of Rembrandt and in the dramatic and lyrical masterpieces of 
Goethe and Gounod. But while these supreme artists have not dis- 
dained to idealise the ancient legend, neither have humbler caterers for 
the amusement of the vulgar neglected so striking a subject; and the 
saga, developed to fullest blossom of perfection by the stimulating atmo- 
sphere of genius, while rooted deep in the popular heart, thus fulfils an 
essential condition of artistic vitality, by drawing its sympathetic elements 
of life from the widest stratum of humanity. For that impersonal, many- 
voiced poet—the people—is the true creator, bringing to the mint the 
native bullion, the virgin ore, which takes the stamp of all subsequent 
recoinages of art. 

The personality of Faust, as it has come down to us, is woven of three 
separate strands of identity, which, however closely twined together, may 
be easily parted and discriminated—the historical Faust, the mythical 
Faust, and the dramatic Faust. Of these, the first, though the actual 
individual, is the one of the trio of whom we have the least vivid con- 
ception ; for truth is here far less complete and minute in detail than 
fable. Yet of authentic fact, and even of suggestive touches of charac- 
ter, enough has been recorded to enable us to understand pretty accurately 
what manner of man was he whose life gave the kernel of reality to so 
many and various husks of fiction. Indeed, since imposture may change 
its fashion, but not its essence, there will be no lack, in any age, of the 
type of character represented by this German Cagliostro, half mounte- 
bank, half sage, whole knave and braggart, who, with real ability and 
acquirements sufficient to have secured him a front place in any honour- 
able career, preferred to exercise his talents in trading on the credulity 
and cupidity of the world. 

The earliest mention of him occurs in a letter of August 20, 1507, 
addressed to the mathematician Johann Wirdung, of Hasfurt, by the 
learned Tritheim von Sponheim, not himself altogether free from the 
suspicion of dealing in the black art. In a tone of acrimony, perhaps 
intensified by a touch of professional jealousy, he speaks of the rival 
magician, under his self-assumed name of Georgius Sabellicus, Faustus 
Junior, as a pretentious impostor, who claimed proficiency in all the 
occult sciences—astrology, magic, necromancy, pyromancy, agromancy, 
and chiromancy—who vaunted the power of working miracles, and 
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declared himself capable, if all the extant works of Plato and Aris- 
totle were destroyed, of restoring them with elegance surpassing that 
of the original text. The writer adds that, when accident had on 
one occasion brought him into close quarters with this adventurer, the 
latter had shrewdly taken care to avoid an interview, leaving a card 
on which his various self-bestowed titles of cabalistic honour were in- 
scribed. In the use of pompous appellations, indeed, the gentleman in 
question seems to have been anything but chary, calling himself, on 
different occasions, “ Prince of Necromancers,” “ Philosopher of Philo- 
sophers,” and the “ Demigod of Heidelberg,” /Zemitheus Hedebergensis. 

From various contemporary documents, which it would be wearisome 
to recount seriatim, the outlines of his career can be gathered with toler- 
able clearness. Born of obscure parentage, in or near Knittlingen, in 
Wurtemburg, in the last quarter of the fifteenth century, he early showed 
remarkable talents, and was probably educated for the Church, as history 
and fable are agreed in representing him as a proficient in theology. He 
soon, however, abandoned the study of divinity for that of magic, in 
which he perfected himself at the University of Cracow, Poland being 
at that time the great seat of necromantic lore. He then adopted the 
career of a wandering student—a class of disreputable vagrants, whose 
mendicancy, originally justified by their supposed thirst for learning, 
was often associated with still more questionable pretexts for living on 
the public. While they sometimes lawfully earned a night’s hospitality, 
or a few coins to help them on their way, by the innocuous exercise of 
their wits, in teaching, choir singing, preaching, or story-telling, they 
practised the still more lucrative arts of treasure-hunting, fortune- 
telling, charm-compounding, and other thaumaturgic operations. The 
class is described in the Liber Vagatorwm, published early in the 
sixteenth century, and attributed to Thomas Murner or Sebastian 
Brant, in a passage quoted by M. Ristelhuber * :— 


This chapter treats of the vagabonds: that is to say, of the beggars, the ad- 
venturers, who wear a yellow net, and come from the mountain of Venus; they know 
magic, and are called travelling students. When they arrive at a house they begin 
to proclaim: ‘“ Here is a travelling student, a master of the liberal arts (master of 
the art of duping the rustics), who can conjure up the devil, guarantee against hail, 
thunder, and other accidents.” Then he pronounces some words, crosses himself two 
or three times, and says: “ When these words are uttered no one can be killed, no 
one can meet with misfortune, either here or elsewhere,” and other fine phrases. The 
peasants take it all for Gospel, and are rejoiced at the visit of the student, for they 
have never seen him before, and they say to him: “ This or that has befallen me; if 
you help me I will give you a florin or two.” The student consents, and cheats the 
clown at his discretion. 


Of this learned profession Dr. Faust soon became the most illustrious 
ornament, rising to the head of it by such supreme pre-eminence in men- 
dacity as must have been the envy and admiration of all more bashful or 
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less inventive knights errant of philosophy. There is, indeed, an amount 
of effrontery that constitutes genius, and with this enviable quality the 
demigod of Heidelberg was gifted in the highest degree. 

His success was in proportion to his assurance. Princes were his 
dupes, instead of peasants ; and, if banished from one State, he found a 
not less ready field for his talents in another. Monks were deputed to 
convert, and gendarmes to imprison him, equally in vain; he slipped 
through the snares of law and logic with the same supple adroitness, and 
was alike proof against argument and arrest. His learning was quite 
untinctured with asceticism, since he was as devout a worshipper of 
Bacchus as of Beelzebub, and the villany of his career is half redeemed 
by the spirit of rollicking adventure that pervades it. Many of his reputed 
sorceries are indeed rather of the nature of supernatural practical jokes 
than of solemn necromantic performances. 

Of this character is the feat commemorated in the most familiarly 
known representation of him, the painting on the wall of the Auerbach 
cellar in Leipzig, bearing the date 1525. Here he is portrayed astride 
upon the great barrel of wine which, according to the legend, after it 
had defied the efforts of a gang of men to move it, he mounted and rode 
triumphantly out of the cellar. The occurrence is described in the 
following doggerel lines at the foot of the picture :— 


Dr. Faustus, this time about, 

From Auerbach’s wine cellar rode out, 

Borne by a swiftly moving tun, 

In sight of many a mother’s son. 

By magic art this wonder he achieved, 

For which the devil's wage he hath received. 

1525. 

The date is, however, more probably that of the event itself than of 
the record of it, as it is doubtful whether Faust’s death bad taken place 
so early. 

As glib with the classics as with the Cabala, he received, about the 
year 1513, from the University of Erfurt, a licence to lecture on Homer. 
On one occasion he illustrated his discourse by invoking the shades of 
the Homeric heroes, perhaps by no more diabolical machinery than a 
magic lantern. The series closed with Polyphemus, whose terrific aspect, 
as he was seen gnawing a human leg, weaned the audience of all further 
desire to make acquaintance with classical ghosts. In this optical exhi- 
bition we have the original germ of the legend of Helen. His vaunting 
offer to restore the lost comedies of Plautus and Terence was rejected by 
the authorities on the ground that it could only be done by diabolical 
intervention. However entertaining as a professor, his teaching was 
found anything but improving to the youthful mind at Erfurt, and, after 
a short residence there, he was finally dismissed and banished. 

The chronicles of the town narrate seriously, as an incident of his stay, 
how he one day, to the admiration of a gaping crowd, drove a great cart 
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laden with hay, and drawn by a pair of oxen, through a street so narrow 
as scarcely to admit of two people passing abreast. The spectacle was 
interrupted by the arrival of an Augustinian monk from a neighbouring 
convent, who, sternly rebuking all present for their toleration of such 
infernal witchcraft, uttered a solemn exorcism with instantaneous effect : 
cart and oxen disappeared, and in their place was seen a pair of cocks 
drawing a straw, while the wizard vanished in the crowd. The success- 
ful exorcist was Martin Luther, himself, as all the world knows, a firm 
believer in diabolical apparitions. A narrow lane in Erfurt still bears 
the name of Dr. Faustgdsschen in memory of this exploit. 

The victories of the Imperial arms in Italy were ascribed by the 
bragging doctor to his own interest with the powers of darkness. This 
pretension was quite incontrovertible; but, unfortunately, he did not 
always confine his boasts to matters admitting of no practical test, and 
in Venice he narrowly escaped drowning in an attempt to fly. 

His death, the date of which is uncertain, was of so mysterious and 
sudden a nature as naturally to suggest the agency of the foul fiend. It 
occurred at midnight, when a loud noise shook the inn in which he 
lodged, and his body was found in the morning much disfigured. Herr 
Engel * suggests the plausible explanation that as he had been for some 
time previous engaged in the pursuit of alchemy, a Faust-Kiiche or labo- 
ratory being one of the spots still traditionally associated with his name, 
the catastrophe was produced by a chemical explosion during some of his 
nocturnal experiments. 

However that may be, it was doubtless this violent end that im- 
pressed the popular imagination, and laid the foundation of a structure 
of fable reared on the basis of truth outlined above. Round the name 
of Faust were thenceforward grouped all the tales of diablerie and witch- 
craft afloat in earlier tradition, and the individuality of the elder heroes 
of necromancy has since been merged in his single personality. In his 
story was incorporated the much more ancient legend of Theophilus, 
which formed the subject of two medieval Mystery Plays—one by 
Rutebeuf, the celebrated troubadour of the thirteenth century; and 
another in Old Saxon, the text of which, still extant, has been edited and 
published by a modern German writer. This Eastern prototype of 
Faust, who lived about 538, so far resembled his German successor as 
that, disgusted at being unjustly deposed from the ecclesiastical dignity 
of Archdeacon of Adana, in Cilicia, he made himself over to the fiend, 
on condition of being restored to wealth and dignity. Repentance, how- 
ever, in his case followed immediately, and the impious contract signed 
by him was recovered from the nether world by the interposition of the 
Madonna. This legend, first narrated in Greek by Eutychianus, a dis- 
ciple of the penitent Theophilus, has obviously influenced some versions 





* Die Deutschen Puppen-Comédien. Carl Engel. 
+ Theophilus, der Faust des Mittelalters. Ludwig Ettmiiller. 
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of the Faust drama; for in one of the puppet-plays on the subject the 
hero is represented as kneeling, in a moment of contrition, before a 
“wayside shrine,” and only forfeiting the intercession of his patroness 
by a subsequent relapse. His permanent conversion was obviously in- 
consistent with the main motive of the later legend, the violent death 
which wreaked poetical justice on the sinner. 

. The earliest Faust-Buch was printed at Frankfurt, in 1587, by Johann 
Spies, who only professed to edit a MS. of unknown authorship. It 
attained to universal and immediate popularity; second and third edi- 
tions were soon exhausted, and it was translated within a few years into 
Danish, Dutch, French, and English. A new and enlarged version, with 
additional episodes, was published by Widmann, in Hamburg, in 1599 ; 
but in its main outlines it is essentially the same as the older narrative. 
Other variations on the original text have appeared at various dates, but 
these two are the principal embodiments of the Faust myth. We have 
it here in all its naive simplicity, evidently narrated in perfect good 
faith, and with its superstructure of the marvellous grafted on the life 
of a man whose actual existence was at that date a matter of as little 
doubt as that of Napoleon Bonaparte at the present day. It is conse- 
quently a composition in which shrewdness and credulity, fact and 
falsehood, dovetail into one another in a strange mosaic. We have the 
invocation scene in a forest, when the fiend, after many terrific mani- 
festations, finally places himself at the disposal of his neophyte, wearing 
the garb of a Franciscan monk, and under the familiar name of Mephis- 
tophiles. Then follows the signing of the infernal contract in the usual 
sanguinary form, and the various uses to which Faust puts his super- 
natural powers. A dragon-borne car is at his disposal, in which he 
takes a drive through the constellations ; and when he journeys in more 
earthly fashion, the fiends, in anticipation of Macadam, smooth a level 
road before his carriage wheels, which disappears again behind them. 

At the Court of Charles V. he calls up the ghosts of Alexander the 
Great and his consort, and the latter politely remains until the Emperor 
establishes her identity by examining a mole on the back of her neck. A 
young nobleman of the Court gives offence to the magician, and, while he 
is asleep on a balcony, a pair of stag’s antlers attach themselves to his fore- 
head, and are only charmed offagain when he has been sufficiently punished. 
The Pope at Rome and the Sultan at Constantinople were equally mys- 
tified by the tricksy wizard, who approached the first in the garb of a 
cardinal, and the second in the character of the shade of Mahomet. 

The legendary Faust figures as the hero of many Bacchanalian ad- 
ventures. Like Goethe's fiend, he supplies each of his boon companions 
with his favourite liquor by drilling holes in the table, from which the 
vintages selected gush forth. Aguin, like the modern Mephistopheles in 
the same scene, he bewitches the company into each preparing to cut off 
his neighbour’s nose, until they wake from the delusion to find them- 
selves mutually grasping each other by that feature. 
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Such elfish tricks as turning a priest’s breviary into a pack of cards, 
selling a man a horse which, as he is riding across a ford, turns into a 
wisp of straw, and leaves him struggling in the water, alternate with 
theological discussions between the wizard and his familiar, in which the 
Prince of Darkness occasionally delivers himself of sufficiently edifying 
sentiments. Speculative matrons will rejoice to learn that holy matri- 
mony was so specially obnoxious to him that an express stipulation 
against it formed part of the bond between him and his disciple. In 
one version the latter is desirous of marrying a grocer’s daughter—a 
noteworthy episode, as containing the only anterior suggestion of Goethe's 
Gretchen. His demoniacal counsellor dissuades him effectually from so 
fatal a step, and the timely appearance of the shade of Helen finally 
weans him from all less classical attachments. Medizval diablerie is 
strangely blended throughout with that of older mythologies, and the 
dog-headed Anubis, the Egyptian Cerberus, appears among the posse of 
demons in some of the invocation scenes. 

In the midst of more supernatural feats, a chapter is devoted to 
recounting, what was doubtless historical fact, how Faust published an 
almanack, “ not,” says the narrator, in all good faith, “like those of some 
ignorant astrologers, who prophesy for winter cold, and ice, and snow, and 
for the dog-days heat, thunder, and storms,” but containing predictions 
of events which really came to pass, such as wars and famines. The 
death of Faust, to which the date 1540 is given in some books, is narrated 
with great circumstantiality, and its details bear the stamp of probability. 
The midnight noise, the concussion of the house, the shattered and dis- 
membered condition of the remains, while they lent themselves to the 
popular theory of demoniacal retribution, all admit, as we have seen, of 
a natural explanation, and there is then no reason to reject them as 
fictitious. The martyr of occult science was, by an easy metamorphosis, 
transformed into the victim of diabolical malignity, and the catastrophe 
was doubly welcome to myth-retailers and marvel-mongers for the 
obvious moral it conveyed. 

One error which has in later times crept into the popular idea of 
Faust, identifying him with Johann Fust, one of the inventors of print- 
ing, has been completely eliminated by modern research. No such con- 
fusion occurs in any of the early narratives, and the modern black art 
was never in its infancy associated with ancient magic, whose wonder- 
working power it so far transcends. The name of Faust was in all 
probability no more the patronymic of the charlatan who bore it, than 
Zadkiel is of the modern soothsayer. In all ancient documents it appears 
as Faustus, and was doubtless adopted by him in this form, from its 
Latin signification, as peculiarly appropriate to an astrologer. Nay, from 
his using it with the qualification Junior, we are perhaps justified in 
concluding that it was a stock appellation for those who pretended to 
predict the future, intended to encourage their clients by its sound of 
cheerful augury, 
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The Faust legend was not likely to be long neglected by early 
dramatists, as it furnished those elements of diabolical drollery always 
interpolated on the medizval stage as a relaxation from the solemn 
subjects treated. The grotesque, then so incongruously blent with the 
sacred in all forms of art, had full scope in the history of the wizard 
and his dealings with his infernal allies, while the invocation scenes 
were rich in material for optical effect. Accordingly we find a German 
comedy of Faust mentioned as early as 1588, but of this no text survives. 
Only a year later, according to a recent writer, Marlow’s Faust is thought 
to have appeared,* and this English version is thus the oldest extant 
dramatic rendering of the subject. It adheres closely to the text of the 
Faust-Buch, and embodies all its principal episodes, while it contains 
none that are not in it. In the judgment of the writer last quoted—a 
very competent critic—this tragedy contains some of the finest dramatic 
poetry in the English language. The versification is certainly very 
spirited, as the following passage spoken by Faust may show :— 
Had I as many souls as there be stars, 
I'd give them all for Mephistophilis. 
By him I'll be great emperor of the world 
And make a bridge thorough the moving air 
To pass the ocean with a band of men ; 
I'll join the hills that bind the Afric shore, 
And make that country continent to Spain, 
And both contributory to my crown ; 
The Emperor shall not live but by my leave, 
Nor any potentate of Germany. 

Of the famous apostrophe to Helen, the opening lines— 


Was this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And burnt the topless towers of lium ?— 


are by far the best. 

Many critics have conjectured Marlow’s drama, carried into Germany 
by English strolling players, to have been the original model on which 
the existing puppet-plays in that country were based ; but this conjecture 
is unnecessary, as these little pieces follow very closely the outlines of 
a German play now lost, but of a performance of which, at the fair of 
Dantzic in 1688, a description by an eye-witness still remains. Many 
old German dramas have only been preserved in the repertory of the 
puppet-theatre, as, during the protracted miseries inflicted on the country 
by the Thirty Years’ War, all other theatrical performances were sus- 
pended. A yawning gap in the national artistic history is thus bridged 
over by these obscure waifs of past culture, and it is by them that the 
traditions of the earlier stage have been handed down to our own day. 
Links between the present and the past, connecting the sixteenth with 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, they unite the Faust of Marlow 
with the Faust of Goethe, and the music of Gounod with the colour 
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harmonies of Rembrandt. In them alone the ancient myth still retains 
some of its earlier vitality, since they appeal to an audience which even 
yet can accept it with credulity. 

It was not without some difficulty that German inqnirers into 
popular literature succeeded in procuring manuscript copies of the 
puppet-play of Faust, since these dramas are generally handed down by 
oral tradition. It has, however, been done by two authors,* who have 
edited and published sundry versions of it, in substantial agreement as 
to their main features. It opens with a Prologue in Tartarus, which, 
perhaps, suggested Goethe’s Prologue in Heaven as an introduction 
to the supernatural machinery, though he has worked into it an idea 
obviously inspired by the Book of Job. In the puppet-drama the 
action is opened by Charon, who thus laments the falling off in the 
traffic receipts of the Tartarean ferry :— 

On Acheron and Styx I'll cease to ply afloat, 

Since troops of souls condemned no longer crowd my boat ; 

Then Tartarus ope wide, great Lord of Shades arise! 

From thine infernal gates thy faithful Charon cries, 
Pluto is roused by his lamentations, and summons the Furies, whom he 
sends on earth to assail mankind. To Mephistophiles he gives a special 
commission to secure the soul of Dr. Faust, whom he describes as a man 
discontented with himself and the world, and long brooding over an 
alliance with the powers of darkness. He desires that a book of magic 
may be caused to fall into his hands, “ for the fool thinks that only in 
this way can he approach us, though he is already ours through his own 
inclinations.” Charon is satisfied, and retreats jubilant. 

Now can I banish care and be alert and merry, 

By Pluto’s grace full soon a load will cross the ferry. 

Hark, Cerberus gives tongue! ghosts flit upon the shore, 

Hi! merrily on board to ply the infernal oar! 

The first act of the drama opens, like that of Goethe, with Faust 
soliloquising in his study, surrounded by the paraphernalia of alchemy 
and astrology. He reads from a book, moralising as he goes along. 

Nemo sua sorte contentus est.—No one is satisfied with his position ; the despised 
beggar aspires to be a peasant, the peasant a shopkeeper, the shopkeeper a nobleman, 
the nobleman a prince, the prince a king, the king an emperor. And even he would 
aim at a higher rank, if the world afforded it. 

Variatio delectat.—Change in everything is supposed to give man pleasure and 
satisfaction. This is a fine saying, but it no way suffices to content my desires. One 
man finds pleasure in this, another in that ; but we all carry within us the impulse to 
aim at a higher position than our own. Sistite, mortales! concurrite vos, et attendite 
mecum veritatem! Stand still, ye mortals, and contemplate with me a truth clear as 
day—that nothing living under the sun has reached the goal of satisfaction, and the 
fulfilment of its desires. Thou too, Faust, art discontented with thy condition ; all 
faculties and sciences imaginable have I studied; all Germany knows the name of 
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Faust; but what does this profitme? Now that I have carried the studiwm theologi- 
cum so far as to have accepted here in Wittenberg a gradum doctoratus, I find in it 
no such satisfaction as my wishes demand, and in theologia I can go no further. I 
have then firmly resolved to study necromancy. Here, then, away with this trash 
(He knocks a pile of books off the table); thou alone, oh dear necromancy, shalt hence- 
forth be welcome to me! 

Goop Gentus (behind the scenes, in a thin treble). Fauste! 

Faust (¢errified). Ha! who calls? 

Goop Genius, Attempt not the studium nigromanticum, but continue in the 
studium theologicum, and you will be the happiest of men. 

Bap Gentus (likewise behind the scenes, in a deep bass). Fauste! 

Faust (terrified, looking to the left). Ha! who calls there? 

Bap Genius. Fauste! choose the stwdiwm nigromanticum, and you will be the 
most learned and the happiest of men.” 

The bad genius, who declares himself a messenger from the realm of 
Pluto, remains, of course, master of the field; the good genius disappears, 
lamenting over the lost theologian, and a chorus of exulting laughter is 
heard from unseen spirits of evil. At that moment Wagner, the pro- 
fessor’s famulus or apprentice, appears to announce that two unknown 
students have called and left a book, which proves to be a magical 
volume, the Clavis Astarte de Magia, filled with the desired necromantic 
lore. 
Some farcical scenes follow during which Wagner engages Casperle, 
the Punch or Harlequin, the licensed jester of the German puppet-stage, 
to assist in the service of his master; and then Faust, with the help of 
the newly-acquired volume, begins his incantations in due form, 


In the strength of the triple sign 
I shake the powers of Hell ; 
In the name of the mighty nine 
Swift spirits I compel. 
Up, Prince of Darkness! Come, give my desires full measure. 
Furies! by Styx appear, to do Faust’s will and pleasure. 
Thunders and mutterings of many voices are heard. 
“In dread Astarti’s name by Styx and Acheron, 
Approach Faust’s circle here, forsake the infernal throne. 
In the book’s name ye’re bound to hear me in a trice, 
And by its power I now invoke ye twice and thrice, 
Cito, Spiritus, cito! linkischee o Pluto! 


At this tremendous invocation, amid lightning, tempest, and thunder, 
appear in terrible forms the fiends Asmodi, Auerhahn, Fitzliputzli, and 
Astaroth. 

Faust. Who are ye, frightful apparitions ? 

Devits. We are Princes of Hell, come at thy desire, and ready to serve thee. 

Faust. Well, then, I will test your efficiency. Thou, the first on my right, what 
is thy name and how swift art thou ? 

Asmopi. My name is Asmodi, and I am as swift as the snail upon the hedge. 

Faust. Away from me, thou prince of laziness! Fly hence! Apage, male spiritus ! 
(Asmodi buzzes slowly away.) 

Faust. Thou on my left, what is thy name ? 

Averuann, My name is Auerhahn, 
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Faust. And how swift art thou, Auerhahn ? 
AUERHAHN. I am as swift as the arrow shot from the bow. 
Faust. Not enough for me. Apage, male spiritus! Vanish! 


The remaining spirits are subjected to a similar cross-examination ; 
and, though Fitzliputzli declares himself as swift as a bird, and Astaroth 
defies the hurricane to outspeed him, the result is the same, The magi- 
cian is still unsatisfied ; and when he asks if there be no spirit swifter 
still, and they answer “ Mephistophiles,” he dismisses them, and proceeds 
to invoke this new ally. Mephistophiles, who appears in a red costume, 
declares himself swift as human thought, and Faust is at last suited in a 
familiar. He makes an appointment with Mephistophiles for the follow- 
ing midnight, when the final contract is to be signed, sealed, and de- 
livered. 

Casperle next comes on the scene, picks up the mystic volume, and, 
standing all unconsciously within the charmed circle, proceeds to spell — 
slowly over the contents of the strange book. As he enunciates, letter 
by letter, the word Perlicke, a number of imps appear round the circle, 
vanishing with equal rapidity on the utterance of the succeeding syllables, 
Perlacke. Casperle, absorbed in his studies, remains for some time un- 
aware of the effect he is producing, while the spirits come and go with a 
whirring noise, as he recites the two mystic words by turns. He at last 
perceives them, holds a conversation with them, and, gradually and ex- 
perimentally learning his power over them, amuses himself by alternat- 
ing the talismanic syllables with increasing rapidity while they vanish 
and reappear, until the curtain falls on the close of the first act. 

In the next act we have the hero of the piece in colloquy with a 
septett of voices, impersonating the seven deadly sins, and each proffer- 
ing him its peculiar form of gratification. Mephistophiles interrupts 
this dialogue, and with him Faust concludes the infernal compact, ac- 
cording to which the services of the fiend were to be at his disposal for 
twenty-four years, reckoning 365 days each, while his soul was to be the 
forfeit at the end. 

The third act transports the spectator to the Court of the Duke of 
Parma, where Mephistophiles and his client arrive in time for the festive 
celebration of the sovereign’s marriage. Casperle, whose doings through- 
out are a sort of parody on his master’s, also turns up here, having come 
to a private understanding, on his own account, with Auerhahn, a minor 
spirit, and chartered a flying dragon as his conveyance. Faust gives the 
Court a specimen of his powers by conjuring up a series of scriptural 
scenes—David and Goliath, Judith with the head of Holofernes, and 
similar episodes —but excites the jealousy of the Duke by gallant speeches 
to his bride, and is warned by his familiar that he is about to be poisoned 
at the State banquet. Faust and Mephistophiles accordingly disappear 
as they came, leaving Casperle to shift for himself, apd bargaiti~with 
Auerhahn for his return journey. 

Twelve years elapse before the curtain rises next, to show Faust, at 
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the opening of the fourth and last act, blasé, contrite, and kneeling be- 
fore a shine to implore mercy. From Mephistophiles, who is pledged to 
tell him the truth, he extracts by cross-examination the avowal that re- 
pentance is still possible to him if he can resist temptation till the follow- 
ing midnight. Nothing seems easier to the jaded roué, but the fiend has 
* a trump card in reserve, and he plays it. Summoning up the shade of 
Helen he calls the Doctor, who by all accounts had a great eye for 
beauty, to look on this marvel of classical loveliness. The bait is eagerly 
swallowed by the quondam penitent, and he rushes after the fair spectre, 
to find her turn, on his approach, into a hideous Fury. Doubly duped, 
he now learns from Mephistophiles that, as the nights during which he 
has been at his service were not included with the days in the original 
bargain between them, the years have counted double, and the forfeit 
due for them will be claimed at midnight. Then follows the despair of 
the deluded victim, who now tries in vain to pray, as the mild face of 
the Madonna is blotted out by the vision of Helen. Casperle, in the 
capacity of a watchman, comes on the scene, chanting as he goes his 
round— 

Hear, good sirs, and mark me well, 

Nine o’clock has tolled the bell ; 

Lights and fire extinguish all, 

Lest some mischance the town befall. 


Each hour, as it arrives, is announced by a similar stave, while its 
passage is enlivened by the wit of Casperle, relieving the audience from 
the too prolonged contemplation of Faust’s despair. At each stroke of 
the clock a warning voice is heard from the skies, Fauste, aceusatus es / 
Fauste, judicatus es ! and at the knell of midnight, the fatal sentence is 
proclaimed, Fauste, Fauste, in eternum damnatus es! Then, while all 
the scenic resources of red flames, fiends, and hobgoblins are liberally 
displayed, Faust is dragged off, after a concluding soliloquy. 


Now, Faust, art thou condemned to thy sins’ expiation, 
The sentence dread I hear of death and reprobation ; 

Ye Furies! then come forth from the dark realms infernal, 
And bear the abandoned soul to sufferings eternal, 

Tear from the bones the flesh, rend every limb asunder, 
The dim abyss of air fling the trunk through and under. 
Quick to the work! lead on, through nether gulfs of terror, 
Unto the dread abode of souls condemned for error. 

Yes, yes, he comes! he flies! in hideous fury roaring, 

His hellish rage to glut in my heart’s blood cutpouring. 
Gone is all hope, and thus I pay sin’s Litter cost, 

Woe to my hapless soul, now and for ever lost! 


The dialogue of this little piece, which is in some places left to be 
improvised at the discretion of the player, is everywhere spontaneous and 
lively, but the reader will have perceived that it is wanting in dramatic 
cohesion. The events at the Court of Parma are disconnected from the 
rest of the action, which is resumed in an episodical fashion after a 
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lapse of twelve years. The opening scenes are a very close reproduction 
of those of Marlow’s Fuust ; but the later ones differ considerably from 
those of the English drama, which is a far more literal rendering of the 
original saga. 

The interest of the puppet-play is, however, due, not so much to its 
intrinsic merits, as to the influence it exercised in keeping alive the 
legend, and handing it down to modern drama. Lessing was first 
among later writers to design a new version of the piece; and, having 
seen it acted by puppets in 1753, he sketched the outlines of two differ- 
ent tragedies on the subject—one closely following the play he had actually 
seen, the other omitting entirely the supernatural element. The manu- 
script was lost in a trunk with a quantity of other papers, and only one 
scene, transcribed in a letter, survives. It is that in which Faust ques- 
tions the various spirits as to their degrees of speed, and the more ela- 
borate phrases introduced are scarcely an improvement on the unpre- 
tentious directness of the puppet-dialogue. 

But the remodelling, or rather the new creation, of the Faust legend 
was reserved for a greater than Lessing. Goethe was of all modern 
poets the most singularly fitted to deal with the subject, from his un- 
equalled power of combining the sublime with the grotesque. He was 
in this respect a re-incarnation of the mind of medizval Germany, far 
more than of that classical antiquity whose type he is supposed by some 
of his critics to have inherited. ‘Thus his /aust resembles the facade of 
a Gothic cathedral, in which fantastic monsters and nightmare births of 
fancy are seen in contrast with the loveliness of angels and the majesty 
of prophets. 

The production of the Faust tragedy, evolved from his mind gradually, 
as by some slow process of nature, was the artistic sum of Goethe's entire 
life. He was but four years old when he saw the puppet-play performed 
by the miniature actors in a marionette theatre given him as a Christmas 
present by his grandmother ; he was still a child when an abridgment of 
Widmann’s Faust-Buch, sold among popular literature at fairs, fell into 
his hands ; and he had completed his eighty-second year when he laid 
down the pen after having written the last lines of the weird phantasma- 
goria which concludes the great tragedy. All that lay between that first 
childish impression and the final perfecting touch, went to the making of 
the whole, and we may be sure that there was no single experience.of 
the poet’s life that did not leave its stamp upon the work. The scenery 
of his home is described in the Easter walk of the professor and his 
disciple; Gretchen is the idealised reminiscence of his first boyish 
flame—a girl of Frankfurt, of that name, whom he adored with a 
childish passion at fifteen ; even the study of magic was one which had 
been his actual occupation during some months of retirement. But how 
strangely transmuted and metamorphosed are all such actual experiences 
by the wonderful assimilative power of genius, we may in part fancy from 
the foregoing brief sketch of the previously existing materials from 
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which the perfect structure was developed. In the pre-Goethe wust we 
find, indeed, but the rudiments of all that we now associate with the 
name ; and if we are at first surprised to discover that the poet received 
any suggestions from extraneous sources, this feeling is soon lost in the 
greater wonder of seeing how much he added of his own. In the imagi- 
native masterpiece the original materials appear scarcely less transformed 
and modified than are the crude elementary substances used by Nature 
in elaborating the vital organism. 

It was in a fragmentary state that Faust first saw the light, and the 
disconnected scenes published in 1775 were only worked up into the 
complete drama after the poet’s journey to Italy in 1787. It is on re- 
cord that the hobgoblin drolleries of the Witches’ Kitchen were composed 
in the beautiful grounds of the Villa Borghese at Rome, strangely incon- 
gruous as they seem with the southern landscape and classical treasures 
of the spot. The Helen episode, another fragment, was originally in- 
tended to form a separate drama; but, here turned to account with the 
economy of genius, it is grafted on the second part of Faust, not without 
showing, in its discrepancy with the remainder of the work, some traces 
of its extraneous origin. 

Among later adaptations of the Faust materials is a ballet, written 
by Heinrich Heine, at the request of Mr. Lumley, when manager of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, but never performed, as the appearance of Jenny 
Lind that season, and the sensation she created, rendered the production 
of any other novelty superfluous. The scenes are of course only sketched 
out in description, as there is no dialogue in the species of entertainment 
it was intended for. 

Amid many divergences, there is one noteworthy coincidence between 
the various versions of the Faust legend, from Widmann’s to Goethe's. 
They are all unanimous in representing their protagonist as first urged 
to invoke the fiend by insatiable thirst for knowledge, and subsequently 
led on by his tempter to seek the lower gratifications of a life of pleasure. 
Thus the subtle allegory is conveyed, that the soul, having once made 
deliberate choice of evil, loses thenceforward all controlling power over 
its own worse impulses, and sinks to unforeseen depths of degradation. 
And if the warning against diabolical intercourse so emphatically con- 
veyed by the tragical story of the wizard Faust to his contemporaries of 
the sixteenth century seem to us of the nineteenth somewhat superfluous, 
we still may find in the old legend a moral applicable to all time. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Two FLAtrerinc OFFeErs. 


life in the edianuanea of Cray- 
minster somewhat more particu- 
larly, is seldom remarkable for 
| abundance of incident; and upon 
the principle that the safest thing 
for a sailor to do with his head, 
when in the heat of action, is to 
thrust it through a hole made in 
the side of the ship by a cannon- 
ball, it may be assumed that, after 
such an eventful day as that through 

mi nat '| which Miss Brune had just passed 
Al Key / UR Ss: | when we took leave of her in the 

Se hss: \ Rh month of November, nothing more 
Y of astartling nature was likely to 
happen to her for some time to come. 
To be run away with, to be thrown 
from one’s horse, to receive and 
reject an offer of marriage, all within the twenty-four hours, is indeed 
to draw rather recklessly upon one’s fair average of excitement; and 
Nellie, who, as it may be remembered, had been a good deal bored and 
eager for any small trifle in the way of novelty before these things had’ 
{aken place, was abundantly satisfied with what she had got, and asked 
for nothing better than a further period of repose and dulness in which 
to recover herself. 

Such a period did in due course follow, and lasted for a matter of six 
weeks ; but at the expiration of that time a truly remarkable piece of 
experience fell to Nellie’s share—a piece of experience such as no woman 
ever quite forgets, and which is looked back upon with a certain degree 
of pride by all and with heartfelt regret by a good many. It was to- 
wards the end of December that the county was roused to a high pitch 
of interest and expectation by the reappearance of the Duke of Retford, 
who, being still shut out of his Yorkshire mansion, had selected Cray- 
bridge to pass Christmas at, as being upon the whole the least comfortless 
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of the many country houses that belonged to him. He came down in 
quite a patriarchal fashion, accompanied or speedily followed by numerous 
relatives, and among these was his eldest son. 

Now this young man had greatly liked and admired Nellie during 
his stay at Craybridge at the time of the festivities consequent upon his 
coming of age; and so sincere had been his admiration that he had not 
at all forgotten her, although five whole months had passed away since 
he had bidden her farewell. One of the first things, therefore, that he 
did upon finding himself once more within reach of her was to ride over 
to Broom Leas, where he was so kindly received that he discovered a 
series of pretexts for repeating his visit three times in little more than a 
week, About Christmas time his parents, as in duty bound, gave a ball 
at which he danced a great many times with Nellie—thereby exciting 
much surprise and envy, and not a little spitefulness. After that there 
came a ten days’ frost, which afforded additional opportunities for neigh- 
boutly intercourse; and the outcome of it all was that, while the new 
year was still young, the Most Honourable the Marquis of Craybridge 
made a formal offer of his hand and all the contingent glories belonging 
thereto to Miss Brune. 

It may be asserted without ill nature—and, in truth, there is nothing 
ill-natured in the assertion—that the number of women in England who 
could relinquish without a pang the prospect of becoming a duchess may 
be counted upon the fingers of one hand. Nellie Brune, at any rate, was 
not one of that select and high-minded few. She would have liked 
very much to be a duchess, and to be rich and powerful, and to hold 
out a helping hand to her brothers in their several professions, and to 
wear the famous Retford diamonds, and to step at once and without an 
effort from the respectable but obscure ranks of the country gentry into 
the inner circle of the highest society of her native land. All this would 
have been exceedingly pleasant to her; and yet she felt that she could 
not marry Lord Craybridge. She refused him with an honest sigh, but 
she did refuse him. 

“’ The young man was very much astonished, which was natural 
enough—and rather angry, which showed a want of proper feeling on his 
part, but was also, perhaps, not unnatural. Of course, in a manner of 
speaking, Miss Brune was worthy of an imperial throne; but, contem- 
plating things from a common-sense and every-day standpoint, she really 
was hardly in a position to treat marquises as though they were made of 
mere common clay. This marquis had been willing to set the wishes of 
his parents at defiance, and to brave the displeasure of his entire family 
for her sake. He had thought rather well of himself for being so inde- 
pendent, and it certainly had never entered into his head that any oppo- 
sition to his desires could come from her. He was a very young man 
and a somewhat hot-tempered one, and he could not help letting her see 
something of what he thought respecting her conduct in this matter, 
Thereupon she, too, became angry, and told him he had a vulgar mindj 
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and so high words passed, and the interview was nearly ending in a 
mortal quarrel. Lord Craybridge, however, regained his self-control in 
time to avert so undignified a parting. He confessed that he had for- 
gotten himself, begged for forgiveness, and was forgiven. Would there 
be any hope for him at any future time? he asked. Nellie replied that 
she was very sorry, but that there never could be any hope for him at 
all. He then observed that he didn’t care what became of him now, and 
departed declaring that he should live and die a bachelor, and expressing 
a hope that his demise might speedily ensue. And about three weeks 
afterwards he proposed to the beautiful Lady Hilda Montacute, by whom 
he was accepted ; and they were married with great pomp at Westminster 
Abbey in the spring, and lived happily ever afterwards. 

The foregoing episode, having only an indirect bearing upon the 
course of the present story, has been somewhat condensed in narration ; 
but the various workings of it occupied a large portion of Nellie’s time 
and thoughts during the winter, and it was the means of exalting her 
beyond measure in the estimation of her neighbours; for it need hardly 
be said that the whole county heard all about it, the news having leaked 
out and been promulgated in the usual mysterious way. Ladies are not 
supposed to reveal the names of their rejected suitors (as a matter of fact 
they generally do reveal them, but that is neither here nor there), and 
in the present instance Nellie was as reticent as the strictest code of 
social ethics could have required her to be. Besides her father, she only 
communicated the circumstance to Mrs. Stanniforth, who was almost 
like a mother to her; and every lady is allowed to have one confidant. 
Margaret, again, was anything but a garrulous person ; but when Mrs. 
Winnington sneered openly at Nellie for having so signally failed to 
“catch poor Mr. Stanniforth,” how was it possible to resist the tempta- 
tion of proving that a much more eligible parti than Tom Stanniforth 
had been declined by the young lady? Proving is perhaps hardly the 
right word to use, inasmuch as there could be no tangible proof adduced 
in support of the statement, and indeed Mrs. Winnington declared at 
once and without hesitation that she didn’t believe a word of it. Nature, 
however, was too strong for Mrs. Winnington, and, despite her expressed 
incredulity, she could not help treating Nellie from that day forth with a 
wondering respect which its subject was puzzled to account for. 

As for Margaret, her joy over the discomfiture of Lord Craybridge 
was extreme. There could be but one reason, she thought, for his rejec- 
tion ; and, being quite satisfied now as to the state of Nellie’s affections, 
she became more than ever anxious for Philip to return. Philip, his 
doings and his prospects were the most frequent subject of conversation 
between the two ladies. It was a comfort to the elder to have some one 
within reach who understood and appreciated that paragon, while the 
younger was glad to be able to speak without repugnance of one, at least, 
among the persons in whom her kind friend was interested. Mrs. Win- 
nington, back from her autumn manceuvres in the west, and upon the 
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whole not ill-pleased with the results thereof, was more than usually out 
of sympathy with them both at this time. When Margaret hesitatingly 
informed her of the career which Philip had chosen for himself, she re- 
marked drily that she was not at all surprised, but that for her part she 
did not care about including a mountebank in the list of her acquaint- 
ances; and to Nellie she made herself objectionable by intimating in no 
ambiguous language that Tom Stanniforth’s engagement to Edith might 
now be looked upon as very nearly an accomplished fact. She had en- 
countered Mr. Stanniforth, it appeared, in the course of her peregrinations, 
and had—or said she had—been given to understand pretty clearly by 
him what his ambition was. “I have not breathed a word upon the 
subject to dear Edith; I would never interfere in such a matter. I 
fancy, though, that I can foresee her answer, and I really think that in 
many ways she will have chosen wisely. Rank, after all, is not every- 
thing, and dear Mr. Stanniforth is so good—such a thoroughly sterling 
and genuine character.” 

Nellie, albeit not unprepared for this intelligence, was profoundly dis- 
gusted by it, and said some bitter things to Margaret about the ease with 
which Edith had got over her attachment to poor Walter. Not even to 
Margaret had she ever disclosed what had passed between her and Mr. 
Stanniforth on that memorable November afternoon, butin her heart she 
condemned him no less severely than the young woman to whom he had 
so promptly transferred his allegiance. To be sure, she did not want to 
marry him herself, and it was nothing to her whom he might choose to 
marry ; but she thought he might have had the decency to wait a little 
longer. He had taken rather a liberty in asking her to be his wife at 
all; but that he should have asked her in that sort of way, simply be- 
cause he wanted a wife—any wife—was just a little bit too insulting. 
One is sorry to have to record weaknesses on the part of one’s heroine ; 
but it is a fact that when Edith complained that Nellie Brune never met 
her now without sniffing at her, she was not going far beyond the limits 
of truth. 

There were thus many little daily pin-pricks which served not only 
to strengthen the friendship which had subsisted for so long between 
Margaret and her young neighbour, but to narrow the stream of their 
common interests into one channel. If some people thought that Philip 
would lower himself and those connected with him by singing for his 
supper, like little Tom Tucker, that was by no means Miss Brune’s 
opinion. On the contrary, she applauded his resolution with a heartiness 
that quite reassured Margaret, who, as we have seen, had had some mis- 
givings upon the point at first. Why, Nellie pertinently inquired, should 
it be considered a more honourable occupation to plead the cause of 
murderers and forgers than to afford innocent pleasure to people of re- 
finement? Did anybody dare to look down upon artists nowadays? 
And was hot-a great singer just as much an artist as a great painter? 
What was really disgraceful was to eat the bread of idleness ; and that 
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was what she had sometimes feared that Philip might be contented to 
do. Nowshe said she should always feel proud of him. 

Speeches of this kind were very soothing and encouraging to Mar- 
garet, and went far towards consoling her for the uneasiness which she 
felt at Philip’s protracted absence. He was always writing to say that 
he meant to come and see her as soon as ever he could find the time, but 
somehow or other he never did find the time; and a vague rumour con- 
necting his name with that of Signora Tommasini trickled down to Cray- 
minster, and gave Margaret (who had never seen the Signora, and sup- 
posed her to be a young and fascinating creature) a terrible fright. At 
length, however, there came a letter to announce that Philip proposed to 
revisit Longbourne at Easter, and that he hoped to be able to remain 
there for some weeks. This joyful news was at once transmitted to 
Broom Leas by Margaret, who mentioned with regret that the same post 
had brought her a refusal from Tom Stanniforth. “I hoped he might 
have been able to run down for Easter too,” she said ; “ but he tells me he 
will be busy all through the recess.” 

“Oh, what a good thing!” exclaimed Nellie, clasping her hands in- 
voluntarily. 

Her ejaculation had been called forth by the latter piece of intelli- 
gence, but Margaret naturally set it down to gratification at the former. 
And in truth Nellie was very glad to see Philip again. He arrived 
looking very pale and fagged, as he might have been expected to do after 
a long spell of hard labour, and was made much of by the ladies whose 
admiration he chiefly coveted. Margaret, of course, would have petted 
him under any circumstances ; but he was not prepared to meet with so 
kind a reception at the hands of Nellie, having found her on previous 
occasions more of a critic than a sympathiser. Now she was amiability 
itself. She made him sing to her; she praised his voice in terms more 
enthusiastic than any that had yet flattered his ears (poor Fanny had 
hardly known one note from another); she prophesied a triumphant 
success for him, and listened with much interest to all.that-he would tell 
her about his life in London. 

This sort of thing delighted Philip, and so, for that matter, did every- 
thing connected with Longbourne and the ordinary course of existence 
there. He had been for so many months without the small luxuries and 
refinements which go with wealth that he had almost forgotten what 
they were like, and valued them doubly now that they were once more 
- within his reach, Even such trifling matters as a constant supply of 
, clean towels in his bedroom and the finding of his clothes ready brushed 
and laid out for him when he wanted them were productive of a great 
deal of pleasure to him, and he sometimes found himself marvelling how 
he could have put up so cheerfully with the wretched discomforts of 
Coomassie Villa and Conduit Street. But it was not often that he 
thought of Coomassie Villa and Conduit Street, or of his residence there, 
at all, That era of his life already belonged to the past, and had been 
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pushed into a pigeon-hole of his memory, to be looked at occasionally, or 
to be forgotten altogether, as chance might decree. His thoughts now 
were occupied entirely with the present; and a very agreeable sort of 
present it was, taking it all in all. Plenty of well-drilled servants to 
minister to his wants, good things to eat, the best of wines to drink, 
soft-voiced, well-bred women to talk to—these things sufficed, at least 
for the time being, to satisfy his soul. The season of the year, too, was 
delicious. The white, bright sunlight of spring was rousing the sleeping 
earth to life; the chestnut-buds were bursting; the fruit-trees were 
covered with starry blossoms, which fell like miniature snowstorms 
before every puff of the soft west wind ; the thrushes and blackbirds 
could be heard in the cool mornings; all nature was preparing for a 
fresh start ; and what could be more fitting than that the heart of this 
young man should lightly turn in the usual direction ? 

It must not, however, be supposed that Philip had learnt so little 
from experience as to think in any serious fashion of paying his ad- 
dresses to Nellie Brune. He said to himself, with a smile, that Margaret 
would never induce him to do that, charm she never so wisely. Of the 
pinch of poverty he had had more than enough to last him his lifetime, 
and to convince him that matrimonial happiness was quite irreconcilable 
with straitened means. He was nevertheless—so he believed—deeply 
in love with Nellie. He had always suspected himself of being so; and 
now various subtle influences, some of which have been enumerated, 
turned his suspicion into certainty. All this being so, a delicately 
scrupulous yovth might have thought it his duty to keep out of the 
maiden’s way, lest perchance he should delude her with hopes which 
could never be fulfilled; but Philip, it is scarcely necessary to say, did 
not pursue any such course. What he did was to resume his chronic 
flirtation with Nellie just where he had left it, throwing a little more 
ardour into his words and looks as beseemed the inéreased reality of his 
passion, and, for the rest, allowing himself to drift down stream, in accord- 
ance with his old habit, with a languid, pleased curiosity as to what might 
be going to happen to him next. 

One morning, about a fortnight after his return, he made his appear- 
ance at Broom Leas in an evident state of suppressed excitement, and 
hardly gave himself time to say good morning before he attacked Miss 
Brune with a direct question. 

“T say, Nellie, is it a fact that you refused Craybridge last 
winter ?” 

Nellie, who at that moment was standing in one of the paddocks, 
trying to induce a shy young colt to accept a lumpof sugar from her 
hand, whisked round abruptly, and threw her lump of sugar away. 

“Who told you that?” she asked. “ Was it Mrs. Stanniforth ? 
- She promised me that she would not mention it to anybody.” 

“No, it wasn’t Meg. I heard it last night at the Club at Cray- 
minster.” 
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“The Club ?1—how disgusting! How do people find these things 
out? I wish they would mind their own business.” 

“Everybody knows everything: it can’t be helped,” said Philip. 
“T must confess that, if a duchess had proposed to me, and I had refused 
her, I should immediately publish the fact abroad myself. You really 
did refuse him, then ?” 

“Yes, I really did. Wonderful; wasn’t it?” 

“Upon my word,” answered Philip, looking at her curiously, “I 
think it was rather wonderful, Why in the world did you do it, 
Nellie?” 

Nellie laughed. “ Why did I refuse him? Well, for the best of all 
reasons ; I didn’t care enough about him to marry him.” 

“ And you call that the best of all reasons?” ejaculated Philip, with 
uplifted hands. 

“ Ah !” said Nellie, with a touch of scorn, “ you can’t understand any 
girl’s resisting the eldest son of a duke.” 

“T could only understand it upon one supposition,” answered Philip, 
slowly ; “‘ that there was some one else whom she liked better.” 

He pronounced the last words in a low voice, keeping his eyes on 
the ground as he spoke. He raised them just in time to encounter 
Nellie’s, which were blazing with anger, while a fine rush of colour had 
overspread her face. 

“ Philip,” she cried, “ you are very impertinent ! ” 

“What a little spitfire you are, Nellie! Surely such old friends as 
you and I may say anything to each other. However, I apologise 
humbly, and beg leave to withdraw the remark, since it makes you so 
angry.” 

“Tam not a bit angry,” returned Nellie; “but I don’t think any- 
body ought to say a thing like that. To begin with, it is quite untrue; 
and besides id 


“ What besides ?” 
“Well, I hate that sort of thing being said about me. What busi- 


ness have you and your friends at the Crayminster Club to discuss me 
at all? I thought ladies’ names were never mentioned at clubs.” 
“Gracious goodness! what could have made you suppose that? All 
the same, you might have known that I should not discuss you, or allow 
you to be discussed, in any club of which I was a member. A man 
happened to mention to me that there was a rumour to the effect that 
you had refused Craybridge, and asked me whether it was true; that 


was all,” 
“Very well; I don’t want to hear any more about it. Let us 


change the subject.” 

Philip did as he was bid; but although he ceased to speak of the 
subject, he did not by any means cease to think of it; and, at the risk 
of lowering him still further in the esteem of the reader, it must be 
confessed that he shared in some degree in the respect which Mrs. 
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Winnington felt for a girl who did not care about becoming Duchess of 
Retford. For this he shall be despised as much as the reader may think 
fit; but it would be hardly fair to blame him for believing that the 
astonishing sacrifice in question had been made for his sake. Margaret 
had no sort of doubt upon the point, and did not hesitate to say as 
much when consulted ; while Nellie’s confusion and wrath had seemed 
to tell their own tale in tolerably plain language. No wonder that 
Philip should have concluded that the prize—if prize it were—might be 
his for the asking. And from that day forth he began to think that 
perhaps he would ask for it. After all, there was nothing to deter him 
from doing so, except the dread of privations ; and was it not a matter 
of certainty that in a few years’ time he would be in receipt of an income 
nearly, if not quite, as large as Signora Tommasini’s? At the same 
time, he was not inclined to do anything hastily. It has been said 
before that Philip was fond of a certain careless method of self-study, 
and it would have been strange indeed if he had not found out this much 
about himself, that none of his passions or desires were very deep-rooted. 
He certainly would not have broken his heart if Nellie had married 
Lord Craybridge ; he did not suppose that his heart would break if she 
were to do so even now ; though the notion of her belonging to any one 
else was an excessively painful one to him. Delay, then, could do no 
harm, and might possibly be productive of good ; and so he came round 
to his old comfortable determination to wait upon events. 

It will be obvious to any one who cares to be at the trouble of think- 
ing over the situation that only a very small event was required, under 
these circumstances, to overcome Philip’s prudence and hurry him into 
a declaration ; and such an event came to pass, not many days later, on 
the occasion of a dinner-party at Longbourne. It was a large dinner- 
party—one of those dinner-parties which are given only in the country, 
where anything like a selection of company is not to be thought of, and 
where, if the table be big enough, everybody must be asked on the same 
day, lest unworthy suspicions should arise of a second division of guests 
having been invited to eat up the leavings of the first. All the magnates 
of the surrounding district and various clerical dignitaries from Cray- 
minster were present at it ; and, as some of them did not happen to be 
upon speaking terms, Mrs. Winnington had large opportunities for the 
display of tact, and enjoyed herself very much. 

Philip also had been accustomed to derive a good deal of quiet enjoy- 
ment from these periodical feasts, which, indeed, were rich in humorous 
incident to the appreciative spectator ; but this time he was not amused 
at all. In the first place there was nobody to laugh with him, Margaret 
being too busy, and Nellie otherwise occupied ; and then he was dis- 
agreeably conscious of being overlooked. In London he had always 
been somebody ; people had thought him very clever and diverting, and 
had listened to him when he talked; he had also been a celebrity in a 
small way by reason of his well-known talents, But the fame of these 
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had not penetrated so far as Crayminster, or, if it had, was not thought 
much of there. The squires and the canons, with their respective wives, 
who met round Mrs. Stanniforth’s dining-table, knew Mr. Marescalchi 
only as a dependent of hers, and, if they noticed him at all, considered 
him rather a poor sort of fellow. He had noclaims upon the admiration 
of any of them. He had not distinguished himself at Oxford, he was 
not seen in the hunting field ; and, for all that, he gave himself airs and 
looked conceited. Philip, therefore, was thrust completely into the 
background. But perhaps he would not have minded that so much if 
Nellie Brune had not received such marked recognition from all quarters ; 
and that again he would not perhaps have minded so much if the younger 
men of the party had been less assiduous in their attentions to her. 
Some of these young men were rich; one, in particular, had: just come 
into an estate which was said to be worth ten thousand a year, and he 
was a good-looking fellow into the bargain. It was he who took Miss 
Brune in to dinner; and when Philip saw him devoting himself to her 
in a most conspicuous manner, and Nellie accepting his devotion with 
every appearance of complacency, he began to be assailed by the pangs 
of jealousy. If he had used his reasoning powers, he must have per- 
ceived that, having triumphed over the rivalry of a future duke, he 
could have little to fear from a mere country gentleman ; but when a 
man is in love—and Philip, it must be remembered, was really in love— 
his reasoning powers are seldom at their best. Besides, what he ex- 
perienced was not so much a dread that Nellie might marry the eligible 
youth as intense dislike to seeing her monopolised by anybody but him- 
self. In the drawing-room, after dinner, things were very nearly as bad. 
Nellie was then surrounded by a compact body of men, young and old, 
married and single, and there was no getting near her. So he retired 
in disgust, and tried to get arise out of Mrs. Winnington by making 
violent love to Edith ; but here again he was doomed to failure. Edith 
sat bolt upright in her chair, looking absolutely blank and not listening 
to a word that he said, and Mrs. Winnington was no longer to be drawn 
by that threadbare stratagem. 

The evening was long and dull, as such evenings must inevitably be, 
and probably no one in the room was more bored by it than Philip. It 
ended, however, with one of those strokes of luck which fell to his share 
so frequently that he had come to look upon them as in some sort his 
birthright. Mr. Brune, who had been obliged to go up to London for 
the day, and who was to return by the last train, had arranged that the 
brougham which was to bring him up from the station should proceed 
to Longbourne afterwards and fetch his daughter. But as this could 
not be much before midnight, as the last of the guests departed while 
the clock was striking eleven, and as there was a brilliant moon outside, 
Miss Brune took it into her head that she would prefer to walk, and 
anticipated the proposition that was on Philip’s lips by asking him point- 
blank to see her home, P 
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It was thus that Philip, having thrown the reins upon the neck of 
events, found himself gently hurried by them along a path which he was 
not unwilling to follow. The time and the hour had evidently come ; 
the mise en scéne, as he said to himself with a little inward laugh, was 
quite what it ought to be. Here were silence, solitude, a sleeping world 
bathed in the mysterious silvery light of the moon ; here was the beloved 
object tripping by his side across the broad black shadows of the lime- 
trees ; it only remained for him to say what he had to say in as pretty 
and apposite words as he could command. And long before the lodge 
had come in sight he had said it. His heart beat a little more quickly 
while he waited for his answer, but only a little more quickly ; seeing 
that he had not really any doubt at all as to what that answer would 
be. 

Apparently it was Nellie Brune’s fate to astonish her suitors. She 
astonished Philip very much indeed ; for she not only walked on with- 
out replying, but she did not even look at him, or turn away her head 
and allow him to gain possession of her hand, or signify her consent in 
any fashion whatsoever. He was obliged at last to repeat his question ; 
and then she answered, as coolly as if she had been remarking that it 
was a fine night, “ I was thinking.” 

After that she walked on for several yards in silence, and then said, 
“ Philip, are you quite sure that you wish this ?” 

“ Nellie!” he exclaimed reproachfully. 

“T mean, do you really wish it very much? Because, unless you 
do—— ” 

If there was an art of which Philip was complete master, it was that 
of love-making. He was always so thoroughly in earnest for the 
moment. He begged and implored now as humbly as if he had not felt 
certain in his heart of success; he protested—believing firmly in the 
truth of the statement, as he made it—that Nellie had been the one 
love of his life ; he reminded her of the vows which they had exchanged 
as children, and assured her that he had never in reality swerved from 
his allegiance. He acknowledged that she had every right to think him 
fickle ; he had, as she knew, had many other fancies; but they had only 
been fancies. In short, he had been a boy; and now he was a man, 
and knew his own mind. All this, and a great deal more, he said ; 
winding up with a candid avowal that he had not intended to tell 
her of his love so soon. He had felt that he ought not to speak so long 
as he had not a home and an assured income to offer ; and this was why 
she had perhaps fancied him lukewarm. 

“ That was not quite what I meant,” answered Nellie, as soon as he 
had done. “I have known for a long time that Mrs. Stanniforth wished 
this very much, and lately I have thought that you wished it too—in a 
way. Only it struck me that, if you were not very much set upon it, 
it would be so much nicer to—go onasweare. I can’t explain exactly,” 
she went on, speaking more rapidly ; “but, do you know, Philip, I am 
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afraid sometimes that I have no heart. I am fond of you; I have been 
very fond of you all my life. You always came next to Walter.” 

“ Next to Walter!” ejaculated Philip in doleful accents. 

“T am very sorry; I can’t help it,” said Nellie penitently. “I 
thought I ought to tell you.” 

The blow to Philip’s vanity was so severe and so unexpected that he 
could not help laughing a little, though he felt very sore. 

“ The long and the short of it is,” said he, “that I have been ass 
enough to flatter myself that you cared for me as I do for you, when all 
the time you have had nothing but a sort of sisterly affection for me. I 
have brought this upon myself, and I must try to make the best of it, 
that’s all.” 

She saw that he was hurt, though he spoke so lightly, and she looked 
up at him with a humble, deprecating gaze which rather puzzled him. 
“Tt isn’t only a sort of affection,” she said; “it’s a great deal more than 
that.” 

Suddenly it flashed across Philip that here was a new variety of the 
genus woman. He had heard of girls who could not acknowledge to 
themselves that they were in love until they were taught to do so; he 
believed that in the early years of the century all women were like that, 
or were supposed to be so. Might not this one, who was country-bred, 
be a survival of.that bygone type? 

“ Nellie,” he exclaimed triumphantly, seizing her by both hands, “ I 
believe you do love me, in spite of all you say! Tell me one thing: did 
you ever meet another man whom you could by any possibility have 
thought of marrying?” 

“No,” she answered promptly and decidedly ; “ certainly not.” 

“Then ! —— ” cried Philip. 

“ Ah, but,” she interrupted, drawing back from him, “I don’t think 
I love even you enough to marry you. At least, I don’t think I love 
you in the right way. I wish I did; but I’m afraid I don’t.” 

“ Nellie,” said Philip gravely, “don’t throw away your happiness 
and mine like this. I won’t ask you fora final answer to-night; but 
to-morrow, or the day after, if you like, you shall tell me whether I 
may hope for all that I care to live for, or whether I am to go straight 
to the dogs—as I certainly shall, if I have nothing in life to look for- 
ward to.” 

She caught at this respite eagerly, promising that, if it were possible, 
it should be as he wished ; but entreating him not to conclude that, 
because she had not said No at once, she might not be forced to do so 
afterwards. She did not understand herself, she said, and could not 
expect that he should understand her. 

But Philip understood perfectly well that the battle was as good as 
won. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
Mrs. Prosser’s Sense or Dury. 


THERE are few states in life more vexatious and humiliating than that of 
not knowing one’s own mind. It is also absurd, for what should be easier 
than to discover whether one personally desires a thing or not? When 
the wishes or advantage of others have to be taken into consideration, 
some degree of indecision may be pardonable; but Nellie Brune could 
not plead any such complications as an excuse for her inability to solve 
the problem set before her. She knew perfectly well that she might send 
Philip about his business without any fear of permanently blighting a 
fair existence, and she very properly concluded that all she had to do was 
to satisfy herself of her own inclinations in the matter. It was there- 
fore especially provoking to one of her rather impatient temperament to 
find that this was what she could not accomplish, and that after many 
hours of shilly-shallying she was not only in as much doubt as ever upon 
the main point of whether she could accept the man or not, but also 
puzzled to account to herself for a very decided feeling of anxiety to accept 
him if she could. 

In this perplexity she resolved to adopt a course which, if not wise, 
was at any rate calculated to put an end to suspense. She went to Mrs, 
Stanniforth and begged for enlightenment and advice. From the respon- 
sibility thus cast upon her it may be well supposed that Margaret did 
not for one moment shrink. She began by embracing Nellie, and saying 
how delighted she was that things had all come right at last, and then 
proceeded to laugh heartily at the girl’s misgivings. Lookers-on, she 
remarked with much originality, saw most of the game, and it was a very 
long time since she had begun to watch this one, and to perceive the 
signification of all its moves, 

“Poor Philip !” she said compassionately ; “I can quite understand 
now why he has kept away from us all these months. Philip has more 
pride than people think, and of course he would rather not have spoken 
until he had some thousands a year to lay at your feet. But the thou- 
sands will come all in good time; and if you have to begin with the 
hundreds—what of that? You must remember that you are my children, 
both of you, and that it is a mother’s privilege to help her children out, 
when she can. As for you, my dear Nellie, you are simply made up of 
pride, or you wouldn’t mind acknowledging the truth. Why, you silly 
child, you have been in love with Philip all your life, and I could prove 
it to you without any difficulty if I chose. But I will only ask you one 
thing. Why did you refuse Lord Craybridge?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t have married Lord Craybridge!” answered Nellie. 
‘‘ That was different.” 

“Of course it was different,” cried Margaret triumphantly ; “there 
was all the difference in the world between the two cases. Don’t you 
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understand that it is quite possible to feel some doubt as to whether you 
love a man, but that you cannot be in any doubt at all when you 
don’t ?” 

Whatever this reasoning may have been worth in the abstract, Nellie 
had little to urge against it as applied to herself. She had had recourse 
to Margaret's counsel in order to be convinced, and was not disposed to 
criticise the shape in which conviction might be brought home to her. 
Nor, when once she had cast away all hesitation from her, had Philip 
much reason to complain of her coldness. She was not quite as demon- 
strative as he would have liked her to be; but she welcomed him gladly 
at all hours; she seemed to be happy in his presence, and she made a 
point of gratifying every whim and caprice of his with a pretty little air 
of submission which was the more charming to him because in all their 
previous intercourse she had shown herself anything but submissive. 

Philip, indeed, had nothing to complain of, unless it were the recep- 
tion accorded to him by his future father-in-law, which was not marked 
by any excess of cordiality. Mr. Brune had his own opinion of Philip, 
and had objections to him as a son-in-law quite apart from that of in- 
sufficiency of means. The latter, he was sure, was a strong one enough 
for all practical purposes, and had the advantage of being one that could 
be openly urged; but Mr. Brune did not succeed in making much out of 
it. How is a father to prevent his daughter from marrying whom she 
pleases? Mothers may do these things ; but when it comes to an ulti- 
mate trial of strength, fathers are helpless. So at least Mr. Brune 
averred, with a sigh and a shrugjof the shoulders. Did he or did he 
not wish that his daughter should be happy? Margaret desired to be in- 
formed ; and when he replied that the prospect of her marrying Philip 
was objectionable to him precisely because he doubted whether it would 
conduce to her happiness, Mrs. Stanniforth asked him, with compas- 
sionate disdain, whether he really supposed that he was the best judge of 
that. 

“TJ had had the effrontery to form some such idea,” Mr. Brune replied 
meekly ; “but no doubt it is better to yield before one has been igno- 
miniously defeated than after. Have your own way; and then, when 
all manner of trouble comes of it, blame me. One condition I do, how- 
ever, feel myself strong enough to stand out for. There shall be no 
marriage until Philip can show me that he is in receipt of a reasonable 
income, and one that is likely to be permanent.” 

If Mr. Brune carried his point in this particular, it was perhaps less 
owing to his firmness than to the fact that he had no great amount of 
opposition to contend against as regarded it. Mrs. Stanniforth would 
have liked to see the young couple united forthwith, and hinted that 
the means to provide them with a modest home should not be lack- 
ing; but both Philip and Nellie displayed a commendable prudence 
in the matter, and declared that it would never do for them to start 
upon an income of nothing a year. They were both young, they ob- 
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served ; they had all their lives before them, and they were very well 
satisfied with the existing state of things. Philip added that he was 
determined not to be a burden upon dear old Meg any longer than he 
could help. 

“A most becoming sentiment,” said Mr. Brune, when this speech 
was duly reported to him by Margaret ; “and if he postpones his wedding 
until he is quite independent, it is probable that I shall no longer be 
here to mar the ceremony by acting the part of wet blanket. Mean- 
while I must trust to the chapter of accidents. In two years’ time—I 
think you said it would take Philip two years to become a millionnaire— 
many things may happen. The poor fellow may die, or he may elope 
with a pretty actress, or——” 

“I wish you would not talk like that,” interrupted Margaret ; “‘ you 
know you don’t mean what you say.” 

‘My dear Mrs. Stanniforth, I am like the Barber of Seville ; I laugh 
because I don’t want to do the other thing. And we know that life is 
uncertain, and actresses are often fascinating. By the way, Philip was 
saying something the other day about going to Italy to perfect his voice. 
What an excellent plan that would be! He must study somewhere of 
course, and Italy would be in so many ways preferable to London.” 

‘* I suppose it would,” said Margaret thoughtfully. 

“Oh, I don’t think there can be a doubt of it. Florence, now, is a 
good place—especially in winter. There is a nice bracing tramontana 
there which blows down from the Apennines, and which has been found 
very effective in many cases, I believe. But then, again, much might be 
hoped for from the sanitary arrangements at Naples. At both places 
there should be an ample supply of beauteous ballerine, and others. 
Now I do trust, my dear Mrs. Stanniforth, that you will urge him to 
lose no time in becoming acquainted with the land of his birth. Ah, 
dear me !—and to think that, but for you, he might have been living a 
contented and picturesque life there at this moment as a strolling player, 
or a brigand, or an improvisatore, or something of that kind.” 

Margaret did not like to hear Mr. Brune make such speeches as this, 
but she consoled herself by reflecting that it was only his way. After 
all, he was tractable enough as regarded essential points, and a great deal 
less severe than her mother. 

Mrs. Winnington, when told of the engagement, observed that it was 
no affair of hers, and that she should abstain from making any comment 
whatever upon it; but, just as a matter of curiosity, she would be glad 
to know one thing: upon what—or perhaps she ought rather to say upon 
whom—did this precious pair propose to live ? 

Margaret, with a rather guilty air, replied that Philip had at least as 
good a chance of succeeding in his profession as other young men. 

“Oh! I was not aware that he had a profession,” returned her 
mother. And as Margaret judged it best to make no rejoinder, and to 
go on stitching silently at a gorgeous chasuble destined eventually to 
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adorn the back of the rector of the parish, Mrs. Winnington was com- 
pelled, after a time, to recur to the subject uninvited. 

“Dear Margaret,” said she, “you know how very seldom I allow 
myself to interfere with you in any way. I see many foolish things done 
from the best motives; I see you imposed upon constantly—I might 
almost say every hour; but I hold my tongue. It is not always easy; 
but I think it is right—I hope it is right. Let me just for once break 
through my rule, and ask you whether you have considered what you are 
doing in encouraging this wild scheme. Surely you must see that these 
two and their family—for of course they will have a family, and an 
enormous one; people without a sixpence always do—you must see that 
they will be dependent wholly and solely upon your charity. Now, is 
that desirable? Is it even practicable? By stinting yourself and your 
own—ahem !—by stinting yourself you may, and I have no doubt you 
will, manage to give them every luxury so long as you live; but we must 
look at contingencies, and we must remember at your death you will be 
able to leave them next to nothing ; and what will come then? Penury 
—starvation—the workhouse!” Mrs. Winnington’s voice and gestures 
as she drew this prophetic outline were quite dramatic. “As I said 
before,” she resumed, “I shall not interfere, nor shall I offer any com- 
ment ; but of all the barefaced piracies that I have seen practised upon 
you yet, this does strike me as . 

“You don’t understand, mother,” broke in Margaret in her quiet 
voice. ‘ Philip would not allow me to support him, even if I were able 
and willing to do so; and Mr. Brune expressly stipulated for a long en- 
gagement in order to avoid any risk of the kind you mention.” 

But Mrs. Winnington’s only reply took the form of a sound resem- 
bling the snorting of a dog at aclosed door. Such transparent professions 
were not likely to deceive her. Mrs. Winnington knew the world, and 
was not so simple as to believe that it contained any sincere or 
conscientious people, except herself. 

Margaret, for her part, had not expected much sympathy from her 
mother, whose watchful care of her interests appeared to her very 
natural and excusable; but at the same time it was disheartening to 
meet with opposition from all sides, and she began to wonder whether 
Hugh would show himself less prejudiced than others. Upon the whole 
this seemed so improbable that she resolved to write nothing to him 
upon the subject as yet. 

The dialogue just recorded had one remarkable result, in that it 
caused Margaret to do a thing which she had not done before in the 
course of close upon a dozen years of patient forbearance—namely, to 
lose her temper with Mrs. Prosser. Mrs. Prosser, it must be confessed, 
was enough to try the patience of any mistress, and to drive a harassed 
one out of all power of self-control. She was always in the right, but 
she was not contented with that, unless she could respectfully prove 
somebody else to be in the wrong; she always got her own way ; but 
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in order to derive any satisfaction from doing so she was compelled 
artfully to stir up and overcome some preliminary opposition. She had 
received a great deal of kindness, first and last, from Margaret, for 
whom she had conceived a proportionately strong dislike. It was 
Mrs. Prosser’s custom to present herself for what she was facetiously 
pleased to call her orders in the dining-room every morning; and on 
this particular morning it was evident that she had brought an ex- 
hilarativg grievance with her. 

“Well, Prosser, what is it now?” asked Margaret resignedly, 
perceiving, from several familiar signs, what was in store for her. 

“T beg your pardon, ma’am !” said Mrs. Prosser, with a face express- 
ing many deferential notes of interrogation. 

“ You have got something to complain of, and I am rather in a hurry. 
Please say what it is at once, and let us get it over.” 

“Oh, it’s of no consequence, ma’am, not if it was to put you out so. 
There is a matter which I should feel it my duty for to mention it to 
you; but I should prefer to wait till to-morrow, rather than to 
annoy you.” 

“T will hear it to-day, please.” 

“Hight-and-forty years have I lived in this house, girl and 
woman——” 

“Oh, Prosser, I know all that,” interrupted Margaret with a short, 
vexed laugh. “Do come to the point.” 

“ And never till now was I asked to sit down to my meals with a 
Dissenter. Neither of my poor masters that’s gone was what you could 
call a bigot; but " 

“ By all accounts, they were anything but that,” struck in Margaret, 
who usually allowed such references to pass without comment, but 
whose nerves were now ina state of unwonted irritation. ‘“ I suppose 
it is the new housemaid who has offended you. Well, you may be 
reassured. She is a Churchwoman, and she told me so when I 
engaged her.” 

“ Ah, just so, ma’am. She were engaged without my knowledge, 
or perhaps a few more inquiries would have been made. But to church 
she have not been, and it did come to my ears that her parents was 
Anabusters.” 

“Were what? I suppose you mean Anabaptists.” 

“Very likely, ma’am,” answered Mrs. Prosser, with a faint superior 
smile ; “I have never troubled myself to learn the names of such 
persuasions. The girl answered me very short and disrespectful when I 
put a few questions to her, and I give her to understand that she had 
best look out for another situation.” 

“You know perfectly well, Prosser, that I never allow you to 
dismiss servants. I had a very good character with this girl, and I am 
not going to send her away becayse her parents are Dissenters—ijf they 
are Dissenters.” ; 
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Mrs. Prosser’s face grew very dark. ‘You'll excuse of me mention- 
ing it,"ma’am,” said she with cold dignity ; “but I don’t think this is 
what Mr. Langley would approve.” 

It was at this point that Margaret lost her temper. “Prosser,” she 
exclaimed, “ your impertinence is past all bearing! I cannot submit 
to be dictated to in this way either by you or by Mr. Langley. The 
truth is that I have given way to you a great deal too much, and now 
you forget yourself. Be so good as to understand, once for all, that I 
intend to be mistress in my own house.” 

“Certainly, ma’am; and I’m glad to hear that such is your inten- 
tions,” replied Mrs. Prosser meaningly. ‘“ But if all authority is to be 
took out of my hands, it will be an impossibility for me to discharge my 
duties to your satisfaction, let alone my own. I feel that I didn’t ought 
for to accept such a position, ma’am—though I shall be pleased to remain 
with you till you are suited.” 

Margaret did not attach much importance to this threat of resigna- 
tion, which had been uttered many times before, and which she knew 
was not meant to be taken seriously ; but she was dissatisfied with herself 
for having been betrayed into so much warmth of language, and, besides 
this, she was very much afraid that the offending housemaid would have 
to go in the long run, after all. There is no disguising the fact that 
Margaret’s character was a weak one, and she herself was painfully 
aware of it. 

“ Tt is most humiliating to be such a poor creature; but I am afraid 
I am too old to reform now,” she said later in the day to Philip, whom 
she had informed of this domestic broil, and who laughed unmercifully 
at her. 

“You make mountains out of molehills, Meg,” said he, “and 
troubles out of blessings. What could be a greater blessing to you than 
that old Prosser should take herself off? But she won’t take herself off. 
Perhaps, if you are very good, she won’t even ask you to beg her 
pardon. I'll have a talk with her, and make it allright. Dear me, 
what a lucky thing it is that we are not all like you! If I had been, I 
should have worried myself into my grave long ago.” 

There was assuredly no fear of Philip’s life being shortened by worry. 
Young though he was, he had had troubles of the kind which trace 
wrinkles upon most men’s faces; but they had left no more upon his 
than a passing gust of wind leaves upon the smooth surface of a lake. It 
was barely two months since Fanny had predicted that he would marry 
| Nellie Brune, and but little more than a month since she had been laid 
| in her grave, and prediction and prophetess were alike to all intents 
and purposes forgotten by Philip. He did not forget Fanny in a literal 
sense ; he thought of her sometimes, but only when he could not help it. 
For it always made him sad to think of her : not with a dreamy, pathetic 
| sadness, which he would have rather enjoyed; but with a sharp, 
twingeing pain, unpleasantly suggestive of a guilty conscience. This, he 
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told himself, was absurd. It was a morbid feeling which ought not to 
be encouraged ; and it must be owned he was very successful in his 
efforts to subdue it. Altogether, there was probably not, at this time, a 
more light-hearted creature in the whole county than Philip Marescalchi. 
His past life contained a great secret which might be divulged at any 
moment, and which, if divulged, would almost certainly alienate from 
him the affection of the girl whom he loved; he owed some thousands 
of pounds to a woman whom he half suspected of being in love with him 
and whom he did not in the least see his way to repay ; his future career 
was as speculative and shadowy as anything could well be; but none of 
these things weighed upon his mind. With his present life he was 
entirely satisfied. The weather was perfection; so was the fresh country 
air; and so, above all, was Nellie. 

In the latter he discovered fresh attractions every day. One of the 
most delightful things about her was that he did not quite understand 
her ; and she was so prettily impatient when she was not understood. 
She was not particularly clever, or witty, or well-informed ; but she had 
decided and original ways of looking at common things which would, 
he felt sure, render her the most charming companion for life that a man 
could wish for. He was with her now every day, and almost all day, 
and she never wearied him. He sauntered over to Broom Leas to meet 
her, as soon as he had left Margaret, and made for a certain spot in the 
orchard where she had told him that she would be. He caught sight of 
her from afar, as she stood under an apple-tree, reading a letter, and, 
stealing up softly behind her over the long grass, suddenly laid a hand 
upon each of her shoulders. 

She started violently, and exclaimed, with a stamp of her little foot, 
“Oh, I wish you would not do that! If you only knew how I hate 
people who make me jump!” 

“Ts that the way to speak to your future husband?” demanded 
Philip gravely. “ And, oh, Nellie, what are you stuffing into your pocket 
in that guilty and utterly futile way? Don’t you know that love-letters 
ought always to be read within four walls, or else boldly flourished in 
the face of the world?” 

“ Tt isn’t a love-letter,” answered Nellie, looking a little alarmed ; “ it’s 
only from Walter, and—you can see it, Philip, if you like; but-——” 

*‘ But it wouldn’t increase my vanity if I did; isn’t that what you 
mean? Walter disapproves ; and between you and me, Nellie, I don’t 
wonder at it. Walter, you see, knows mea great deal better than you 
do. I don’t want to see his letter, because I can tell you exactly what 
he says without looking at it. ‘Philip has no business to think about 
marrying at all. He is a pauper, and he is so confoundedly lazy that he 
will never be anything else. Added to which, he is not a tenth part 
good enough for you; and he has many small vices, such as flirting with 
other men’s wives, and leaving his bills unpaid, and playing cards on 
Sunday,’ &c, The worst of it is that it’s true, too,” 
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Nellie laughed. ‘ You are quite wrong,” she answered ; “he doesn’t 


say anything of the kind ; but he thinks long engagements are a mistake, 
and he is afraid you are rather too sanguine about making your fortune. 
Walter is very practical, you know; he always was so, and I think the 
atmosphere of the City is having its effect upon him. How I wish he 
would give up that horrid bank! I don’t in the least believe that Uncle 
William will push him on. Walter says he is an odious old man; but 
he dines with him once a week, and I have a sort of lingering hope that, 
as the old fellow has quarrelled with all his other relations, he may make 
Walter his heir out of spite to them.” 

“ Poor old Walter!” said Philip compassionately. He guessed, from 
the haste with which Nellie had led the conversation away from the 
letter, that it contained expressions not very complimentary to himself ; 
but he bore no malice. For a long time he had felt himself to be superior 
to Walter, and a sense of superiority engenders pity, which, as we know, 
is akin to love. It is not altogether true that the world delights in 
kicking those who are down. The world would dearly love to kick 
those who are up, if it dared, and even does so after a surreptitious 
fashion. To be successful is to insult your fellow-creatures ; but to fail 
is to administer a delicate compliment to their vanity, and to establish a 
large claim upon their indulgence. Only give people the right to speak of 
you as “ poor So-and-So,” and you will never lack friends. 

Now Walter might certainly be considered a failure. He had failed 
in love, and to all appearance he had failed also in life, having sunk from 
the position of a country gentleman to that of a banker's clerk. Philip 
forgave him from his heart, and the more readily inasmuch as he did not 
believe it to be in Walter’s power to do him the smallest injury. If 
there were some things in Nellie which he did not understand, he under- 
stood at least this much, that when once she had put her hand to the 
plough she might be counted upon not to look back. 

He passed ‘his arm through hers, and they moved slowly away to the 
highest point of the orchard, whence the woods of Longbourne could be 
seen beyond fields and pastures. Just then the twanches of the trees, 
which had hardly yet assumed their green summer garb, showed black 
and clear against the glow of the sunset ; long shafts of light, streaming 
through them, lay across the meadows and fell upon little glistening 
pools. In the still evening air the tinkling of Mr. Langley’s church bell, 
a mile and a half away, sounded close at hand. 

“ How beautiful and peaceful it is!” said Nellie. ‘I don’t wonder 
at your being glad to come down here again after all that time in London. 
I am sure I could never bear to live in a great city. Doesn’t this seem 
like Arcadia to you?” 

The phrase suggested memories to Philip which were not wholly 
pleasing. ‘ Arcadia would be a slow sort of place to live in, I should 
think,” he said; “as slow as Beotia. Both countries might be very 
well in spring and summer time, but what would they be when the 
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leaves were off the trees and all the nymphs and dryads were hyber- 
nating? You are really not made for a country life, Nellie, whatever 
you may say; and when you have once become accustomed to London 
you will feel as if you were only half alive away from it. I suppose we 
shall live in London ; but then, you know, we shall be always travelling 
about—to Paris and St. Petersburg and Madrid, and I don’t know where 
else—according to my engagements. I dare say we shall be abroad as 
much as in England.” ; 

“Qh, I was not thinking about that,” answered Nellie hastily; 
“that will not be for a great many years; we needn’t trouble about it.” 

“ Well, I don’t know about a great many. Two years—three years 
perhaps.” 

“Oh, I should think it will be at least five. You will not be able 
to appear on the stage at all, you know, for two or three years. You 
said so the other day. I wonder what opera you will make your début 
in. I think I should like it to be Faust, because the dresses are so 
pretty, and you know you are fond of pretty dresses. Tell me about all 
the operas that there are. I have only seen three in my life.” 

The opera and the lustre destined to be reflected upon it by Mr. 
Marescalchi took up a somewhat undue share of the conversation of 
these lovers. It was Nellie who usually brought forward the subject ; 
but it was not in any way objected to by Philip, who could talk con- 
tentedly about himself for a considerable length of time, provided that 
he was listened to with proper interest. He talked about himself now 
until it was time for him to go, and apologised to Nellie, as he said good- 
night, for having wearied her with his egotism. But she answered quite 
truthfully that he had not wearied her at all ; and indeed every one must 
have noticed that egotists are not always bores, though bores are always 
egotists. 

Philip, not at all suspecting himself of being either the one or the 
other, started on his homeward way, whistling softly as he went, and 
was amused to see a stout figure, arrayed in black silk, stationed outside 
the rectory gates, and evidently waiting for him. 

“Old Prosser has got into a funk this time,” thought he, “and is 
going to ask me to intercede for her. Shall I do Meg a good turn, and 
make the old sinner eat humble pie? I think T will.” 

Mrs. Prosser dropped a curtsey, and said “ Good evening, sir.” 

“Well, Mrs. Prosser—been to confession? It won't do, I’m afraid. 
Your priest may forgive you, but your mistress never will. Why are 
you such a cross-grained, cantankerous old woman? You can’t expect 
people to go on having patience with you for ever.” 

Philip had always been a favourite with Mrs. Prosser. Her hard 
features contorted themselves into something that was meant to do duty 
for a smile as she answered, “Oh, I am well aware, sir, that if me and 
Mrs. Stanniforth has not got on as well together as could be wished, 
there has been faults on both sides. I hope I can forgive and forget as 
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well as another, and I don’t bear no sort of ill feeling against Mrs. 
Stanniforth. But it’s doubtful whether I can remain much longer in 
her service.” 

“Don’t be such a pig-headed old idiot, Mrs. Prosser. There are 
plenty of good housekeepers to be had for good wages; but you won't 
find such another place as Longbourne in a hurry.” 

“T didn’t say nothing about leaving Longbourne, sir,” observed Mrs. 
Prosser with quiet emphasis. 

“ Do you mean to give Mrs. Stanniforth notice to quit, then?” asked 
Philip, laughing. “I “believe you are capable of it.” 

“ Well, sir, I don’t know but what Iam. I have been waiting here, 
Mr. Philip, some little time for to take the opportunity of telling you 
something which weighs upon my conscience. If you would pardon the 
liberty, sir, I would make bold to walk as far as the house alongside of 
you. Being twilight, and most people gone home to their teas, you 
would perhaps be so kind as to overlook the freedom.” 

“Come along, Mrs. Prosser; I should be proud to be seen by the 
whole parish in such respectable company.” 

‘You are so kind as to say so, sir.” 

Mrs. Prosser cleared her voice, and then proceeded with great so- 
lemnity : ‘“‘ What I am going to tell you, sir, has been told to no living 
soul, except under seal of confession, for a matter of twenty years. 
Twenty years have I kept silence; but the time has come that I can’t 
reconcile it with my sense of right for to do so no longer. But before I 
say any more, sir, I must ask you to give me your word that you won't 
let it go no further till I’m proved to be right or wrong.” 

“Mrs. Prosser, you may rely on my absolute discretion.” 

Mrs. Prosser cast a sharp side glance at Philip. “’Tis no joking 
matter, sir,” said she, slightly offended. ‘“ Mr. Brune must not know of 
this, nor yet Mrs. Stanniforth must not know, nor yet Miss Nellie must 
not know—leastways until it’s necessary that everybody should be told.” 

“Go on, Mrs. Prosser; you excite my curiosity greatly. I'll swear 
not to breathe a word to a creature till you give me leave. Will that do 
for you?” 

“ Thank you, sir; that will be sufficient. I don’t know whether you 
ever heard tell of my old master, Mr. George Brune, sir, Mr. Neville’s 
brother that was. He was a fine-spirited gentleman, though sing’lar in 
his ways, and terrible extravagant. Always a-rushing about he was, 
from one furrin land to another, and never could abide his own home 
though he come back there to die. ‘Prosser,’ he says to me when I 
went to meet him at the door, ‘ Prosser,’ he says—I remember it as if 
’twas yesterday—‘ I’ve come back to Longbourne to die, you see.’ Oh 
dear, oh dear! it give me such a turn !” 

“T am sure it must have been a great shock to you. Well; and so 
he confided an awful family secret to you on his death-bed. I don’t want 
to hurry you, Mrs. Prosser, but it’s getting rather late.” 
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“T shall not detain you long, sir. As I was a-saying when you 
interrupted me, sir, Mr. George were always on the move, and we was 
never told how long he was to be away, nor when we was to expect 
him back. Sometimes he’d stop a month, and sometimes only a couple 
of days; and once we was for two years without seeing or hearing of 
him. He were in Italy at that time, as I understood. Now, sir, I 
dessay you're aware that there’s a many things which servants hear of 
and don’t mention, and it did come to my ears, through Parsons, Mr. 
George’s man, that there was a lady in Italy. Parsons, he were always 
a very close man—been dead now—let me see—going on for fifteen years 
it is since Parsons died, and never told no more about it ; but it did come 
out in the course of conversation, you understand, sir, that there were a 
lady. At first I thought it were one of those connections which I didn’t 
ought to speak about nor think about; but when poor Mr. George were 
a-dying I changed my opinion, sir. Myster’ous, indeed, is the decrees 
of Providence, and His ways past finding out! Little did I think, as I 
listened to that poor gentleman’s ravings, that I should be repeating 
them to you, sir, twenty years later in this park !” 

“Mrs. Prosser, I would not for the world spoil your climax; but I 
can’t help seeing what is coming. I have no strawberry-mark on my 
left arm. And now, where is Mr. Brune’s marriage certificate ?” 

“ Reely, sir, if you fluster me so we shall never get on. If there had 
been any marriage certificate, do you think I should have ventured for 
to conceal it? I don’t know nothing for certain; and what I do know 
must be strictly betwixt me and you, sir, if you please, for the present. 
I nursed poor Mr. George, night and day, through his last illness, and 
what he said in his delirium, it was impossible for me to shut my eyes 
to it, sir. He kep’ on talking very excited about a marriage, and 
‘They can’t dispute it,’ he says ; ‘’twas all reg’lar,’ he says. And when 
I ask him what marriage, and where did it take place, and so forth— 
just to soothe him like, you understand, sir—he opens his eyes wide, 
and says, ‘ Why, at Florence, you fool, and that brat’s the heir.’ After 
that he didn’t say no more—not to be intelligible; but once I heard 
him muttering, ‘I’m sorry for poor Neville; Neville’s in the wrong 
box ;’ and once, if you'll pardon of my repeating the expression, sir, he 
calls out, ‘What a damned ass I was!’ I ought to have mentioned 
that just before he was took so bad he made me fetch a box full of 
letters and burn them before his eyes. They was mostly letters written 
in a furrin language; but there was no envelopes, so I couldn’t tell 
whether they was from Italy or not. And ‘Prosser,’ he says to me, 
‘you're a faithful creature,’ he says, ‘and you'll find I’ve not forgot you 
in my will.’ And then he lies back on his piller, and laughs. He had 
a very cur’ous laugh, had Mr. George ; and to be sure there was never 
any will found. Now, sir, you know all that I know, and you can 
judge whether it’s your interest to look into it or not.” 

“Upon my word, Mrs. Prosser,” answered Philip, who was a good 
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deal more startled and excited than he chose to appear, “I don’t see 
that it is. Have you any reason at all, beyond the fact that I was born 
in Italy, for supposing me to be the brat to whom your master so 
politely alluded?” 

** Look in the glass, sir,” replied Mrs. Prosser, “and you will see a 
very good reason. How you can have lived here all these years and no 
one noticed that you was the moral of Mr. Neville, barring the eyes, is 
what I can’t comprehend. But I never felt no doubt in my own mind 
from the very first. Moment as I heard the name of Merryskulker, I 
says to myself, ‘’Tis him !’” 

“T do not quite follow the deductive process ; but it is possible that 
there may be something in it. I should like to know, by the way, why 
you have never said anything about all this before.” 

“Sir,” answered Mrs. Prosser gravely, “it have been a point of 
conscience with me. Were I justified, I have ask myself, in betraying 
things as I were never meant to hear, and as come to my knowledge 
almost in an unfair way, as one may say? And then, I says to myself, 
What is the good? If ’tis true, depend upon it truth will out, 
without my meddling; and why am I to do an injury to the family as 
I owe everything to under Providence? For, you see, sir, you may be 
a Brune, or you may not; but I could never feel to you quite the same 
as I do to Mr. Neville.” 

“ Creditable, Mrs. Prosser, if a trifle casuistic. And then, I suppose, 
the temptation to turn Mrs. Stanniforth out of house and home was too 
much for you.” 

“ That, sir, is a speech which your poor father would have known me 
better than to make. No; my motives was very different. When I 
heard how things was with you and Miss Nellie, my dooty come more 
plain to me. Thinks I, Mr. Philip and Mr. Neville will settle it 
amicable now, as betwixt father and son; them Stanniforths can have 
their purchase-money back by degrees, and ’t won’t be so very much as 
will be owing to them when you take off what they got from the rail- 
way; and so no one won’t suffer, and the family will come by its own 
again. That’s what I thought, sir; and Mr. Langley, he approve 
cordial, and, ‘ Better late than never,’ he says ; though——” 

“Mr. Langley! Do you mean to say that Mr. Langley has known 
of this all along ?” 

“ Under seal of confession, sir.” 

“ By Jove! Do you know, Mrs. Prosser, I am not at all sure that 
you and Mr. Langley have not been compounding a felony under seal of 
confession ?” 

“Not a vestige of proof, sir, if you'll please to recollect. Nothing 
but the ravings of a dying man to go by, and no names mentioned even 
in the course of them ravings.” 

“‘Very true. I dare say you have found a mare’s nest, after all.” 

“Perhaps so, sir, But I think it might be worth your while for to 
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look into it. Florence, you will remember, sir, were the place, and the 
year would be 1853 or 1854. From taking one thing with another and 
counting back, I think as we should be safe in putting the date some- 
wheres between March and June 1853. I questioned Parsons very hard 
about what they was doing that year and about the Italian lady; but I 
couldn’t get no satisfaction out of him. Sometimes I thought he didn’t 
know so much himself as he pretended; for Mr. George would often 
send him away for a week or more at a time, to order rooms or hire 
villas, or such like, and ’tisn’t to be supposed as he would want to 
acquaint Parsons with his marriage, if so be as ’twas a marriage.” 

Philip took out his note-book, and wrote down “ Florence: March 
to June 1853.” But this precaution was hardly needed, for the date 
remained clearly before his eyes through the greater part of a restless 
night ; and the more he thought over Mrs. Prosser’s revelation the more 
he became convinced that her surmise was well founded. He had taken 
her advice of looking carefully in the glass while dressing for dinner, 
and had certainly discerned in the small, finely-cut features and the 
dark complexion reflected therein a decided resemblance to those of Mr. 
Brune. The expression was as different from his reputed uncle’s as it 
could possibly be ; and perhaps it may have been owing to this circum- 
stance that the likeness had never been noticed by those who were best 
acquainted with the two men. 











